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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE CHRISTMAS SEASON AND THE RED CROSS 


THe American National Red Cross has chosen the Christmas season 
as the time of its greatest activity, and since the underlying principles 
of the season and the organization are the same,—peace, good will, 
mercy, and humanity,—it seems an appropriate choice. Nurses are so 
closely connected with all the interests of the Red Cross that they should 
inform themselves upon all the details of its work and be ready to 
co-operate in every possible way in its beneficent mission. 

The whole society has been reorganized during the past year on a 
more practical working basis, with headquarters at Washington, having 
state branches each with the governor of the state at its head. The 
nursing service department has also its headquarters at Washington, 
with the superintendent of the army nurse corps at its head, and with 
state and local committees working with it for the enrolment of nurses. 

The question usually asked by the individual nurse is, Why should I 
enroll now? Because the Red Cross wishes to put into the field at time 
of war or calamity only nurses with the best training and with the best 
moral and professional qualifications, and as was so clearly demonstrated 
at the time of the Spanish War, it is impossible to investigate credentials 
properly in the face of disaster. 

If any nurse has received no invitation to enroll and does not know 
how to go about it, let her write to the American Red Cross at Washing- 
ton for information, and she will be put in touch with the committee 
nearest her. 

The principal occupations of the Red Cross in time of peace are pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, first aid instruction, and lessons in home nursing. 
This last will be developed more thoroughly when a sufficient enrolment 
of nurses is secured. Just now we should all bend our energies to the 
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task of enrolment until there is not left a well-trained nurse of suitable 
age in any community who is not available, and when not to be a Red 
Cross nurse will be a mark of too great youth or of insufficient training. 

Nurses have entered into the task of selling Red Cross stamps with 
great enthusiasm in the past. This year a seal will be used in place of 
the stamp, by order of the post-office department. It is estimated that 
by December. 1st not less than 75,000,000 will have been distributed to 
selling agents in forty different states.‘ They will be sold in post-office 
corridors, stores, hotels, railway stations, and many other places. The 
Red Cross has been more generous than before in the division of the 
proceeds and will retain only 12 per cent. to cover the cost of manufac- 
ture and distribution, all the rest going to the antituberculosis work in 
the communities where the seals are sold. State and local tuberculosis 
associations are urged not to issue separate seals, but to unite heartily 
in working for the success of this one. 

We wish to suggest once more to nurses who are selling Red Cross seals 
in public places that they be content with such service, and refrain from 
making themselves a living advertisement by appearing in uniform. 

There can be no better way for nurses to enter into the Christmas 
spirit than by taking an active part in this work of the Christmas seal, 
and there is no better act of consecration to humanity and to our country 
than enrolment for its service. 


EFFECTS OF THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE “ PAGE BILL” IN NEW YORK 


We have come to look upon Miss Dock as our authority on the subject 
of prostitution and its treatment, especially since the publication of her 
book, “ Hygiene and Morality.” From her we have the following facts 
in regard to the Page bill which are specially interesting to nurses of New 
York, who passed resolutions of protest against the law at their recent 
state meeting. 

The details of state-regulated prostitution, as put into effect in 
New York State on September ist by the reactionary provisions of the 
Page bill, are already showing themselves to be as sad, debasing, and 
mistaken from a sanitary standpoint as predicted by its opponents. 
The last leaflet issued by the affiliated women’s organizations of New 
York gives a straightforward, minutely accurate description of the 
procedures under the law, and in this report we are especially struck with 
the shocking penalism of disease and the unusual cruelty, as it will seem 
to every nurse, with which sick persons are treated in the court. Briefly, 
those women who have been examined by the physician in court, after 
being imprisoned for twenty-four hours, or until the Health Depart- 
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ment has submitted the result of bacteriological tests, are again brought 
into court, and, in the presence of all the curiosity seekers or other 
onlookers, both men and women, are told in loud and penetrating tones 
the nature and name of their diseases. In other words, “ Mary Jones” 
is told by the magistrate that she has gonorrhea, and “ Mary Smith ” 
that she has syphilis. To a nurse, accustomed to shield and protect every 
patient, it must seem incomprehensible that responsible lay-persons 
can tolerate such an outrage of elementary consideration for humanity. 

Of special further interest to nurses are the facts revealed by the 
report, viz., that these patients are all being sentenced to the workhouse 
hospital, which has no venereal ward, but is only an emergency ward 
for the workhouse inmates ; that this emergency provision is already over 
full, its whole capacity not equalling 75 beds; that no isolation of 
conveniences or dishes for the venereal cases thus wrongly thrust upon 
the Department of Corrections is possible ; that thousands of women pris- 
oners on whom short sentences are annually inflicted for alcoholism, etc., 
are suffering in far higher proportion from infectious diseases than others 
(90 per cent. says the Department of Correction), but that these poor 
creatures’ illnesses are wholly overlooked and untreated, except in so 
far as they may ask for the attention of the medical men appointed to 
the jails. This makes it seem more than ever as if the Page bill aimed 
only at treating medically those women who are in demand as prostitutes 
by the better classes of men. 

That the whole City of New York already provides only 54 free beds 
for women with venereal disease is a notorious fact, which is never men- 
tioned by the upholders of the Page bill. 

At the last meeting of the Women’s Prison Association and Allied 
Organizations a set of resolutions was adopted calling upon Health 
Boards to make venereal diseases reportable and, without discrimination 
against sex or class, to set on foot a campaign of public education as to 
the preventability of these diseases. There can be no doubt that if this 
were done, and an educational propaganda carried on similar to that 
now conducted in regard to tuberculosis, with the accompanying meas- 
ures of full provision for free voluntary hospital, dispensary, and sani- 
tarium treatment, there could soon be no excuse for the continuance of 
the barbaric and ignorant cruelty now mandatory under Section 79 of 
the Page bill. 

DEATHS OF PROMINENT REFORMERS 


Tue past year has witnessed the passing from this earth, each at 
an advanced age, of several of the world’s great reformers, Dr. Blackwell, 
Florence Nightingale, Julia Ward Howe, and Henri Dunant. 
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Dr. Blackwell was the pioneer in the work of women physicians as 
was Miss Nightingale for women nurses. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
one of that group of workers for equal suffrage of which Miss Anthony 
was the leader. Her interest in this cause was so keen that she remained 
active in its behalf to the very end of her ninety-two years. She was 
a friend of liberty and the champion of the oppressed, a writer of both 
prose and poetry, a student, a scholar, a musician, and a beautiful 
mother. Her “ Battle Hymn of the Republic” has become a national 
anthem. She was one of the very vigorous promoters of higher education 
of every kind for women. Mrs. Howe died on October 17 at her summer 
house near Newport, Rhode Island. Henri Dunant, the founder of the 
International Red Cross Society, died on October 31 at a health resort 
in Switzerland, where he had lived for many years. 

All of these noble souls have left a legacy for us, as a special group 
of the world’s workers, to carry on and perfect the work to which they 
gave their lives. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE GRADUATE NURSE 


Aw address on this subject was given to the nurses of the Episcopal 
Training School of Philadelphia, at the time of the last graduation, 
by Dr. Charles H. Frazier of the University of Pennsylvania. We wish 
it were possible to give in full the words of this physician of prominence, 
who lends his support to those ideals for which the nursing profession 
stands. The general trend of his remarks was the field of nursing after 
graduation, but in his introduction he speaks of the preparation of the 
nurse for her work as follows: “ It is true that certain subjects on whicn 
many are lamentably ignorant have a very direct bearing on the various 
phases of a nurse’s possible career. Of these the elements of practical 
psychology, sociology, and economics seem to me the most essential and 
indispensable and should surely not be left to haphazard reading, but 
definitely taught in the early training. In some hospitals, such as the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, the student nurse does actual district 
social work, which is, of course, a splendid opportunity ; but whether she 
has this opportunity or not, she should be given an idea of the conditions 
of modern civilization and the weapons which are being forged to combat 
its evils. 

“The question of how to keep in touch with the growth of the world 
and progress in its multifarious branches is always a difficult one for 
women, partly from tradition, partly from lack of training, partly from 
a certain lack inherent in the make-up of the sex; but nothing is of 
greater value to the nurse in any capacity than this same knowledge, this 
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same breadth and variety of interest, interest in work and interest in play 
of all kinds and descriptions. The habit of reading is an invaluable one 
to cultivate, but to read is not enough; one must not only read something 
with meat, but one must think about what one reads. Observe, reason, 
and apply newly acquired knowledge to the experiences of life.” 

Dr. Frazier then outlined various specialties open to nurses,—social 
service work in hospitals, tuberculosis nursing, school nursing, factory 
nursing, concluding with these sentences: 

“ Although much more might be said of the endless possibilities 
and the untold usefulness and nobility of such work, I may not detain 
vou longer, but in closing I feel inclined to quote a description of the 
spirit of our century by a German philosopher of note; it is but one of 
many similar expressions by the wisest and best thinkers of the day: ‘ As 
the 15th century had for its task the renaissance of art, the 16th century, 
the reformation of religion, the 17th century, the development of science, 
and the 18th century, the promotion of democracy, so the task of the 
20th century is to be the reformation and reconstruction of the social 
world. A new renaissance must break upon the modern world, a deliver- 
ance from the gloom of pessimism which is the symptom of an over- 
worked and weary period, a transformation of the instincts of social 
evolution into rational laws, a quickening of the glad and confident 
service of the social world as it is and as it is to be.’ An old scholar, 
Dr. Euston, in the year 1714, addressed a gathering of students in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and much astonished them by saying, ‘A 
woman’s work, grave sirs, is never done.’ Yours, my friends, is but 
beginning. May I wish you all heartily both happiness and success in 
your life and your work, whatever the chosen pathway.” 

We infer from the trend of the paper that Dr. Frazier feels as we 
do, that there is no class of workers more important in the whole plan 
for the reorganization of society than nurses. If we are alert and alive, 
and use our opportunities in coming in contact with all varieties of 
people, we shall be among the greatest of teachers. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN NURSING 

During the year that is closing there have been several new and 
important developments in our profession, 

One that stands foremost in our minds is the creation of the depart- 
ment of Nursing and Health at Teachers College, made possible by Mrs. 
Jenkins’ generous endowment, which gives recognition and dignity to 
our highest standards of education. The nurse as a teacher is being 
daily held in greater value and is more in demand, and it is of the 
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utmost necessity that nurses should prepare themselves to meet these 
needs. 

The idea advanced by Dr. Goler, of Rochester, at the meeting of the 
New York State Nurses’ Association, is that there is now and will con- 
tinue to be a demand for “Health Nurses.” This follows out the 
thought of those who established the course at Columbia, that these 
health nurses should work with health officers, and with school doctors 
and nurses for the prevention of disease, going into the homes of the 
people as teachers and advisers and giving practical demonstration of the 
principles underlying good health. 

This thought has been already carried out to some extent by certain 
societies and by those engaged in infant welfare work, though it has been 
done under the name of sick nursing, not of health nursing. 

Dr. Marion Craig Potter, in an address given recently to the nurses 
of New York State and Philadelphia, says, “ Your organizations, your 
journals, your individual efforts show that you are not merely registered 
pnurses—you are doctors of nursing, teachers and educators as well as 
doers.” The Century dictionary gives the derivation of the word doctor 
from the Latin doctor, a teacher, and then defines it as “ A teacher, an 
instructor, a learned man, one skilled in a learned profession.” Dr. 
Potter, in her personal conversation, goes still further and says that 
graduates of Teachers College and other well-known nursing leaders 
should be given the degree of Doctor of Nursing. It is interesting to 
have this suggestion come from a physician. 

Another new departure, which starts in the Philippines, is a civil 
service examination for a female anesthetist, which was held on Novem- 
ber 1st to fill a position in the Philippine General Hospital at a salary 
of $1800 a year. This is, we believe, the first examination of the kind, 
requiring as candidates graduate nurses who had had one year’s practical 
experience in the giving of anesthetics. 

In Canada, the Toronto Board of Education is offering a post-grad- 
uate course of one month to graduate nurses who desire to fit themselves 
for the position of school nurse. This course will be given in the schools, 
under the direction of Lina L. Rogers, R.N., superintendent of the school 
nurses. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES FOLLOWING STATE REGISTRATION 


For the past year or two we have given comparatively little space 
in these pages to the discussion of the subject of state registration. So 
many laws had been secured and were gradually being put into effective 
operation, that until the constructive period had passed, it has been 
impossible to form any just estimate of what was being accomplished. 
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We have said many times in these pages, and in addressing groups 
of nurses in different sections of the country who were struggling with 
legislative problems, that the real stress and strain of state registration 
was not in securing the law, upon which their efforts were then concen- 
trated, but upon the proper administration of it in the long years to 
follow. 

We are beginning to hear, now and again, of such difficulties, and 
although these have not in the slightest degree detracted from the value 
of state registration,—progress, especially along the lines of improvement 
in the nurse’s education, has been most marked,—a number of the states 
have worked against obstacles which have varied in degree and kind. 

The Michigan nurses, after a bitter struggle lasting four years, met 
with a setback at the very beginning of the administration of their law, 
for, as we recorded in these pages just a year ago, in appointing the 
board of nurse examiners the governor of the state neglected to observe 
the letter of the law, and allowed himself to yield to political influence in 
appointing on it a sister of a state senator, whose character and ability 
seem not to have been questioned, but who had not been graduated from 
a training school sufficiently long to fulfil the five years’ requirement of 
the bill. 

It was hoped that the nurse illegally appointed would withdraw, both 
for her own credit and that of her profession, but as she did not do so, 
the state association took the proper steps to have the legality of the 
governor’s appointment contested. The result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court is the upholding of the law and the discrediting of the 
appointment. 

This incident shows that we should not sit back meekly with folded 
hands when political influence threatens our standards, but that resist- 
ance, no matter how unpleasant, must be made for the sake of justice 
and progress. 

RECIPROCITY IN REGISTRATION 


In a letter recently received occurs the question, “ Am I to under- 
stand that if a nurse wishes to change her location from one state to 
different states, perhaps in one year, it will be imperative for her to 
pass an examination like the doctors before she can nurse in that state? 
Or will the registration in one state be sufficient? ” 

State registration is not compulsory. No state law, with the excep- 
tion of New Jersey, makes it compulsory for nurses to be registered. 
Nurses may pass from one state to another without restraint or restric- 
tion, so far as work is concerned. 

The advantages of state registration and the use of the R.N. are 
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that those who have complied with the requirements are placed in a 
higher class than those not complying; but such registration is gradually 
becoming necessary for appointment in certain positions and for mem- 
bership in most of the nursing organizations in those states where regis- 
tration has been secured. 

State registration provides a means by which a graduate from a 
school of a required class is distinguished from the unregistered, the 
graduate of inferior schools, the discharged probationers, and the prac- 
tical nurses. It restricts no woman from nursing in any state, and it 
has absolutely nothing to do with the regulation of the nurses’ charges. 

As yet, reciprocity is not universal between states, but will become 
so as standards of education approach a more universal level. 

New Jersey requires that any woman nursing must obtain a license 
from the county clerk’s office, for which she pays fifty cents, and she must 
show that she is a graduate from a school giving a two years’ course. 

By its requirements state registration is a great educational factor. 
We know of nurses who become permanent residents of a state and 
resent having to pay $5 in order to be given recognition with the best 
nurses of that state, but we think that in this constructive period, before 
reciprocity has become universal, this is very little for a successful nurse 
to do, as a means of sustaining the standards that the profession is 
working for. 

We have recently been asked by one of the foremost medical leaders 
of this country, how many registered nurses there are in the United 
States who would be available for a new movement which would open 
up a great field for thousands of nurses of the very highest class. 


PREVENTION OF INSANITY 


New York State is falling into line with Connecticut, Illinois, and 
Missouri in forming an Association for Mental Hygiene, in other words, 
for the prevention of insanity. A special committee of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, appointed a year ago, has been formed, and among 
the men and women who are interested in this work are a group of the 
most noted alienists of the state and women who have long been recog- 
nized for their efforts in behalf of better care forthe insane. 

The work of the committee is to be a campaign of popular education 
as to the causes and prevention of certain forms of insanity, based upon 
scientific knowledge now recognized. 

Among some of the causes which are set forth in a circular are syph- 
ilis, alcohol, overwork, under-nourishment, unsanitary conditions of liv- 
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The plan of procedure is to be practically that followed by the Tuber- 
culosis Committee, in enlisting the co-operation of other groups of 
workers, and in arranging for lectures and the distribution of literature. 
This is as distinctly a new note in the treatment of the insane as the 
educational campaign was when introduced for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis. 

The New York State Department of Health is seeking the co-operation 
of the railroads crossing the state in abolishing the common drinking 
cup, and substituting for it paper cups at a penny each or metal collap- 
sible ones at ten cents. This is a step forward in the prevention of both 
tuberculosis and of venereal disease. 


MISS HASSON RESIGNS 


EsTHER VoorHEEs Hasson, R.N., superintendent of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, is contemplating severing her connection with the corps. The 
establishment of any new branch of nursing work is a difficult and often 
thankless task, for no one but the path-breaker can understand just how 
many obstacles have been overcome. Miss Hasson feels that the Navy 
Nurse Corps is now sufficiently well established for her to leave without 
imperilling its future. 


THE INTER-STATE SECRETARY’S APPOINTMENTS 


A wetrer telegram from Miss MclIsaac, dated at San Francisco, 
November 14, received as we are about to go to press, urges again that 
the associations in states east of the Mississippi wishing her presence after 
January 1, should send such requests to her at her home in Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, before Christmas, stating how many meetings she will 
be expected to attend, and what subjects are most desired. Requests 
coming after her journey is started cause delay, confusion, and added 
expense. She was well and having a glorious time. 


MISS DELANO’S RETURN 


Miss DELANO reached San Francisco safely the middle of November, 
after her trip to the Philippines, Japan, and China, and with broadened 
views and fresh ideas will be of even more service to the Associated 
Alumne, the Red Cross, and the Army Nurse Corps. 


THE ROBB EDUCATIONAL FUND 


THe nurses of the United States, through the endowment by Mrs. 
Jenkins of the course of Nursing and Health at Teachers College, are 
relieved from contributing money for the maintenance of the course, 
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but with the relinquishment of this obligation there has been assumed 
that of raising a fund of $50,000 for a memorial to the late Isabel 
Hampton Robb. The pledges which were made with enthusiasm at the 
national meeting have seemed a little slow in coming in, but our readers 
will notice in the news items, sums of money voted for this cause which 
have not yet been forwarded to the treasurer and so are not included in 
her report. 

The winter season, when members are coming together in association 
life, is the time that should be taken to arouse interest and enthusiasm 
in this work. 


A PERSONAL WORD FROM THE EDITORIAL OFFICE 


THE attitude of the Journat readers to the editorial office takes on 
each year a closer and more personal relation, and we know many will 
be interested to hear that the editor-in-chief is again at ger post and 
that Miss De Witt is now away on a much-needed and well-earned 
vacation. 

All editorial correspondence should now be sent to the Brunswick St., 
Rochester, address, where the actual work of the JournatL is done, 
where material is stored, and letter files are kept; but this winter, owing 
to the purchase of an extra typewriter, Miss De Witt will be able to 
spend much more time in her own home and not be obliged to brave all 
kinds of weather when preparing copy and reading proof, while Miss 
Palmer will be relieved from the sound of the typewriter after her own 
share of the work is done, having survived the ordeal of last spring 
when, while ill in bed, she sometimes listened to a combination of type- 
writer, sewing machine, and piano. 

The year has been one of unusual stress and strain for both the editor- 
in-chief and her assistant, and they wish to make their acknowledgments 
to the JourNat readers for such sins of omission and commission as may 
have occurred, and to wish to each and all, with a Merry Christmas, 
health for the coming year and ability to work. 


THE NIGHTINGALE NUMBER 


We are expecting to publish in January the addresses given at the 
Nightingale Commemoration in New York, which covered the ground 
historically, and we shall be glad to receive contributions (before De- 
cember 18) bearing upon Miss Nightingale’s work, or any unusual illus- 
trations. The departments and news items will appear in January, as 
usual. 
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TRAINING COLORED NURSES AT TUSKEGEE 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Axout one-third of the sixteen hundred pupils that make up the 
student body at Tuskegee Institute every year are young women. 

As in the case of the boys, so in the case of the girls, one-half of 
the school’s time is spent in the class-room and the other is occupied 
in some form of productive labor. At present the timie is so divided 
that a student who is to-day in the class-room studying books, will 
spend to-morrow at work at some trade. This arrangement makes it 
possible for students to do some serious work in the trades at the time 
that they are getting their academic training. 

From the first, training for the profession of nursing has been 
popular among the young women at Tuskegee, and there has been no 
occupation in which our graduates have met with more success or have 
been of more service, both to the members of their own race and to 
the white people of the south. 

The vocation of nurse training, like all the other trades at Tuskegee, 
grew up and found its place among the other industries taught, simply 
and naturally out of the necessities of the school. 

The institute was started on a plantation. One of the first thing. 
we needed was food, and so we began raising it, on the school farm. 
Then we needed buildings, so we introduced carpentry, and the students 
erected the buildings, under the direction of their teacher. As the school 
grew larger new wants arose, and, in every case, as soon as we were able 
to do so we set the students to work to supply them. In this way there 
grew up around the school an industrial community of nearly two 
thousand persons, including students with the teachers and their families, 
where something more than forty different industries were carried on, 
through which the students themselves, under the direction of their 
teachers, were able to supply nearly all the wants of the school. 

Of course the school had not been in existence very long before 
some of us fell sick and it was necessary to detail some one as a nurse. 
After the hospital was established it was possible to permanently set 
apart a number of students as nurses, and it was in this way that the 
Nurses’ Training School was started. 

Colored women have always made good nurses. They have, I believe, 
a natural aptitude for that sort of work. Like the Negro man, however. 
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the Negro woman no longer has the opportunity she formerly had for 
getting the training and discipline necessary to make her proficient. 
Besides, nursing has in recent years become a profession which requires 
a long course of technical training. The nurses’ training class has 
furnished colored girls with this technical training. 

In the meantime, since our training school was started at Tuskegee, 
there has sprung up in every part of the south hospitals and infirmaries 
for colored people. A few years ago such a thing as a hospital for 
Negroes was comparatively rare, but, as the Negro physicians have begun 
to make some success and gain a standing in the south, they have 
established hospitals of their own. For instance, in 1884, three years 
after Tuskegee Institute was started, there was but one colored 
physician in the state of Alabama. At the present time there is a 
flourishing medical association with not less than 100 members in good 
standing. Besides that, there are no less than six infirmaries and 
hospitals in the state, supported and carried on by Negroes. 

One of these, the Hale Infirmary, was founded by a colored man who 
gave $25,000 to start it. It is now supported in part by the city and 
in part by the contributions of colored churches, women’s clubs, and 
lodges. For several years past the position of matron at the institution 
has been held by a former graduate of the Nurses’ Training Schoo! at 
Tuskegee. 

The rapid rise of the Negro physician and the growth and mul- 
tiplication of these Negro hospitals throughout the south has opened a 
wide field of service to the colored nurse among the members of her 
own race in the south, as well as among the white people. 

We have constant demands upon our institution for a much larger 
number of nurses than we are able to supply. One of the most success- 
ful of our graduates who took up trained nursing is in the city of 
Montgomery and is now constantly employed by the best white physicians 
in that city. Still another is doing excellent service as a district nurse 
in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. The only colored female nurses em- 
ployed during the Spanish-American War were five nurses sent out 
from the Nurses’ Training School at Tuskegee. 

The course of study in trained nursing covers a period of three years. 
As outlined in the catalogue this course is as follows: 

First YeAR.—Nursing: nurses; the sick room; hospital ward: 
hospital etiquette; beds and bed-making; bed sores; circulation. 
pulse; temperature; respiration; ventilation; warmth; the skin: 
baths; massage; urine; catheterization; enemata; observation of 
symptoms; medicines, administration; local application; transfusion. 


FEMALE WARD, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE HOSPITAL. 
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Dietetics—Preparation of food for the sick: fluid diet; soft diet ; 
light diet; soft or convalescent diet; special diet. 

Chemistry.—Eight lectures in inorganic chemistry, covering matter ; 
its conditions; the atomic and molecular theories; chemical nomen- 
clature; elements; metals; non-metals; alkaline metals and gases, 
with the important compounds under each class and their application 
in medicine. 

Eight lectures in organic chemistry, covering carbon and its allotropic 
modifications ; hydrocarbons, emphasizing chiefly those used in medicine, 
and by the laity at large; carbohydrates, including glucoses, saccharoses, 

starches; chemistry of bread making; souring of milk; fermentation 
and products of fermentation. 

Anatomy and Physiology.—Osteology; regions; cavities of the body 
and their contents; ligaments; muscles; circulatory system and nervous 
system. 

Physiology.—Digestive system; digestion; salivary glands; saliva; 
gastric, pancreatic, and intestinal juices and their part in digestion; 
the skin and its appendages; respiratory system; the cell; structure 
of the cell; fundamental tissues of the body, and the five senses. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—The six principal avenues of 
medication; classification of drugs; materia medica proper; includ- 
ing botanical origin, if any; therapeutic value, preparation, action, 
doses, and administration of drugs in common use; Weights and 
measures, signs and abbreviations; poisons and their antidotes; water, 
internal and external use; baths, kinds; douches, kinds; fomentations; 
compresses; packs, hot and cold. 

Seconp YEAR.—Nursing Continued.—Food and its administration ; 
bones; fractures; dislocation; bandaging; contagion and disinfection ; 

surgical nursing; operative cases; gynecology ; obstetrics; sick children ; 
special medical cases; emergencies, surgical and medical; termination 
of disease. 

Massage.—Term used: procedures; mode of application; physio- 
logical effects; massage of special regions; therapeutic application. 

Hygiene.—(a) Air: its composition; respiration; CO,; the initial 
air space; (b) ventilation: necessity and methods of heating and 
lighting; (c) water: composition; what constitutes a good drinking 
water; source of water supply; sources of contamination; diseases 
propagated by impure water; influence of water in animal economy; 
purification of water; soils; drainage; (d) disinfection: definition: 

sepsis; antisepsis; asepsis; deoderants; method of disinfecting cloth- 
ing, rooms, etc. 
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Urinalysis—Kidney; urine, normal and pathological; significance 
of albumin, sugar, etc.; practical demonstrations in laboratory. 

Bacteriology.—Bacteria, harmful and beneficial, development of; 
method of destruction; surgical bacteriology. Sterilization: methods 
used in hospital practice; how to prepare the hands and arms for 
operation; infectious diseases; description and identification of certain 
medical and surgical bacteria; inspection of slides and methods of 
preparation. 

Tuirp YEAR.—Continuation of the theory of second year with the 
addition of nursing in families. Students are for a time put in charge 
of dressing and operating rooms and act as assistants to the head 
nurse; district nursing. 

The training for nurses is carried on under the direction of our 
resident physician, Dr. J. A. Kenney, who is secretary of the National 
Association of Negro Physicians, Dentists, and Pharmacists; a head 
nurse, who is a graduate of the Nurses’ Training School connected 
with the Provident Hospital of Chicago, Illinois; an assistant head 
nurse; a pharmacist, who is a graduate of Howard University Medical 
School, Washington, D. C., and an interne. 

There is still a great need for Negro nurses all through the south. 
The field is a remunerative one, in which much good can be done. 
A physician from Arkansas related a few days ago, that in his town 
special measures were taken by himself and a society of women to bring 
into the town a trained nurse for the benefit of the Negroes, and that 
it was only a short while before the whites took her completely away, 
paying higher wages than the Negroes could afford. 

There is need of more training schools in the south to furnish well- 
trained nurses to meet these demands. The Tuskegee Institute Training 
School is, to a limited extent, meeting this need. Our nurses have 
taken rank with nurses of other schools in some of the large cities of 
the north as well as in many places in the south. One of our male 
nurses is connected with the United States Army Hospital Service 
in the Philippine Islands. 

To prove that young colored women are alive to the situation, we 
cannot admit more than possibly a third or one-half of the number 
of those who apply. 

In connection with the work done in training nurses in the Institute, 
I should perhaps mention that a course in child nursing and nurture 
has recently been started as one of the “trades” taught girls. The 
purpose of this course is to fit young women to care, not merely for 
the physical but for the mental well-being of the child. In the south, 
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in the present time as in the past, the children of the best white families 
spend a large part of their childhood in the care and in contact with a 
colored nurse. It is very important to the welfare of both races that 
the young colored women who have the care of those children should 
be well trained and disciplined. It is important that they should 
understand thoroughly all the physical needs of the children under 
their care, so that they can keep them in good health. It is equally 
necessary that these young women’s minds should be trained; that they 
should possess a great store of the wholesome and beautiful lore of 
childhood, that they should know how to share in their games, their 
play, and, in all their associations with the children, to impart this 
lore and learning of childhood in such a way as to inspire high, pure 
thoughts and ideas, rather than the reverse. 

On the other hand, perhaps the greatest need of the Negroes, as 
of most other people, is that something should be done in the schools 
the young colored women who have the care of those children should 
build better and more comfortable houses. They must learn to arrange 
the whole life that goes on within these homes in an orderly manner. 
The cooking must be wholesome. The meals must be served regularly, 
and with a certain amount of ceremony. There must be good books, 
sound habits, and wholesome ideas. A man can build the house but 
the woman must, for the most part, furnish the sort of culture and 
refinement that makes it a home. The course in child nurture and 
nursing has been established to complete the training in home building 
which is carried on as part of the industrial training of young women 
at Tuskegee. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


By ELIZABETH R. MILLER 
Graduate of the Children’s Homeopathic Hospital, Philadelphia 


THERE are few diseases that have as pathetic sequele as poliomye- 
litis, a disease about the essentials of which physicians are still in the 
dark. 

It is only within recent years that the disease is known to be a trans- 
missible one, and only very recently that so much is being done to combat 
the paralysis following, for it is undoubtedly the early diagnosis with 
intelligent and early treatment that is giving such gratifying results. 

Physicians in general, and pathologists in particular, alarmed at the 
appalling amount of cases recently recorded, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania, are bending every effort to find the cause and prevent the spread 
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of this truly horrible disease. A recent article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association * gives us some valuable information. ‘The 
general rules for disinfection should apply to this disease, at least until 
more is known of its cause, for where so much suffering and disability are 
involved, surely one cannot be too careful. 

As it is difficult to find nurses who have had experience in nursing 
patients ill with the disease, a recent experience might be of value. 
Even physicians of years of practice are having their first case, or are 
watching the progress of another’s. 

My first case in the acute stage was a patient I attended about four 
years ago, when it was first called a germ disease. This was a child of 
twenty-two months, the attack a very severe one presenting marked 
cerebral symptoms and a left hemiplegia. The child died, although 
antitoxin had been administered. 

It was while nursing a case of typhoid fever in one of our mountain 
summer resorts, that the attending physician informed me that he had 
a case of poliomyelitis. He was particularly distressed as it was a very 
severe case, and was the child of very intimate friends of his. Too much 
credit cannot be given the physician in attendance for his quick diagnosis 
(it was his first case) and his intelligent treatment, and to the mother 
for her exceptionally good care of her boy. 

It was after the acute stage had passed and the time had arrived when 
systematic treatment be given the muscles that I was transferred to the 
case, my duty being to give massage and electricity. One of the worst 
phases of the disease is the soreness of the muscles, the slightest touch 
causing the most excruciating pain, so it is easily seen why the child 
dreads any motion or manipulation, thus seriously handicapping the 
nurse. 

Children live only in the present, the future does not concern them, 
so one must first win their confidence, the first few treatments must be 
of the simplest kind, causing as little pain as is possible, gradually, as 
the confidence is gained, advancing to the more severe treatment. The 
child in question, a boy of twelve, had an exceptionally severe attack, 
with an unusual amount of soreness,—the hand could not be turned or 
the fingers lifted without making him cry. One must remember that one 
is not handling a simple case of paralysis, where the patient can be 
rolled to any position and held in place by cushions. It was impossible 
to turn the boy to the side as it meant pressure on some sore spot, the 
arm or leg a fraction of an inch awry, will give the acutest pain. 


1“ A Symposium of Anterior Polio-Myelitis,’ Journal of the American 
Medical Association, October 22, 1910. 
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A nurse in such a case has occasion to use every art of which she 
is capable. In turning the boy, an ordinary bed pillow was used, ad- 
justed close to the side, the upper edge coming to the shoulders, the 
opposite side was grasped firmly at shoulder and hip, and a quick turn 
made so that he was flat on the pillow. Arms and legs were straight- 
ened, head turned to one side, a roll placed under the feet to relieve 
the pressure on the toes. 

The back can then easily be rubbed and pressure on those parts re- 
lieved. In making the turn to the back, the pillow is again grasped 
by the edges, the patient gently pulled to the edge of the bed, then 
reversed, presto, he is again on his back. As soon as possible a cot 
was put up downstairs. He was laid on a bolster, with his father 
to carry him and some one to hold up the feet, the transfer was accom- 
plished with little discomfort. 

The morning treatment was given in mid-morning, a nap or at least 
a rest taken, dinner at 12.30 or 1 p.m., then a transfer was made to a 
much be-pillowed arm-chair, on which he was pulled to the porch, where 
he spent the rest of the day. : 

A very light supper was the rule. I read to him till treatment time, 
and then he was again carried upstairs, where the windows were always 
open. 

The nurse displays not only tact, but her real ability in the manner 
in which she approaches the child, and thus gains or loses the confidence 
of the patient and family. If one has had the dentist hit a jumping 
nerve in an aching tooth, one can the more readily grasp the child’s 
point of view and be duly considerate. There are two extremes to be 
avoided, false sympathy and harshness, one is as injurious as the other. 
A child cries easily and one must learn to discriminate between rea] and 
bogus pain, for they are quick to know the weak places and “ work” 
either the nurse or parents. 

This boy cried very easily, so in beginning treatment I told him not 
to ery, but when the sore places were reached to say “stop,” quickly, 
and I would then pass on to the less sensitive places. It was thus I 
began carefully, slowly, gaining a little every day, until a more general 
and deeper massage was given. ‘The same rule applies to the electricity, 
as it is really those first few treatments that are the arbiters of a nurse’s 
success. 

Then at first the mother sat by the bed and talked and encouraged, 
later, when moved downstairs, we had evening concerts while treatment 
was going on, all joining in, thus diverting his mind and making the 
hurt less in evidence. 

The parents can be of much help to the nurse for if they not only 
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grasp the fact themselves, but help the child to grasp it, that a certain 
amount of hurting is necessary, but that it will be made as light as 
possible, they can be of inestimable value. 

The massage at first should be very light, consisting mostly of strok- 
ing, gradually the deeper muscles can be manipulated, but too much can- 
not be said against heavy shoulder movements and twisting the muscles, 
as they do no good and are exceedingly painful. The patient must be 
encouraged to help as much as possible in the use of extensors and 
flexors, no amount of manipulation can take the place of motion from 
headquarters. Extreme and harsh methods cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. Children are usually very amenable to reason, and the nurse 
who gives. treatment so severe as to occasion two people to hold the 
child in place, is little short of brutal. One cannot handle such a 
patient, or give even the lightest treatment without some pain, but 
gradually this is reduced to a minimum, and finally entirely disappears. 

I found that by making much of each little improvement, calling the 
mother in to see how much better the arm could be moved, or the back 
arched, or an erstwhile sore spot touched without pain, again in the even- 
ing telling the father of the wonderful improvement, the twist of the arm 
was a wonderful feat; all these were immense helps and made the child 
willing to do more. Then he was not allowed to be a baby, he was 
a man in the making, must be considerate of his mother and the nurse, 
was not allowed to speak disrespectfully ; in other words, his infirmities 
were no excuse for ungentlemanly conduct. After five weeks of treat- 
ment the boy was able to stand alone, and after I had left the case I 
heard that he could walk, by pushing a chair in front of him, which, 
considering the extent of the paralysis and the extreme soreness of the 
muscles, is little short of wonderful. 

Guard against unnecessary fatigue or hurting. Make all movements 
quickly and deftly. Consult the patient as to what angle is least painful. 
Be patient, but firm. Do not hesitate to reward or praise, likewise to 
entertain. These, and more, will a skillful and gentle nurse do, and suc- 
cess is sure, for we no longer consider the paralysis permanent. 

Mild and simple calisthenics should be started as soon as possible, 
improvement must follow improvement, and gradually the disused 
muscles brought into play. 

It seems like discouraging work, it requires infinite tact, unbounded 
patience, skill, and gentleness, with a knowledge of how to make the 
weary hours go by quickly; a game of checkers, of parchesi, the reading 
of entertaining and instructive books—avoid sensational literature as 
one would the plague—but what conscientious nurse, having a real love 
of service, would not be willing to stand the test, to help these poor 
afflicted children, literally, to help “ to make the lame to walk.” 
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CHRISTMAS HINTS 


As the holiday season approaches, visiting nurses east and west are 
wondering how much Christmas cheer will reach their chosen people. 
Invariably that chosen flock consists of boys and girls not on Santa’s 
calling list, and much voluntary service is. given by the busy nurses in 
order that not even “the least of these” may be overlooked. It may 
help other nurses to know how two Chicago Tuberculosis Visiting Nurses, 
May Middleton, Chicago Hospital, and Elsa Lund, Augustana Hospital, 
provided for their children last year. 

Early in December, they discussed plans for their entertainment, 
finally deciding upon a Christmas tree, preceded by a short program. 
Every one became interested and helped. The head-resident of Henry 
Booth House Settlement offered the hall for the party, and residents of 
Hull House, from Miss Addams down, volunteered gifts and services. 
Most of the toys were collected through the efforts of Mrs. Wm. F. Wilson, 
one of Miss Middleton’s friends, who gave a toy tea ten days before 
Christmas. This last, which was the hostess’ own idea, was a simple 
and pretty way of obtaining the large number of toys necessary. Each 
invited guest was asked to bring a toy and prizes were awarded for the 
most comical toy, the most unusual toy, and the prettiest doll that could 
be purchased for fifty cents or less. Any one desiring to make more 
than one entry was at liberty to do so. The judging of the entries, con- 
ducted amid surroundings that reminded one of the toy department of 
a large store, was watched with eager interest by every one. The toys 
themselves filled one with the true Christmas spirit and many of the 
guests announced their:intention of going to the party later. The 
awards aroused gales of laughter and before any one had noticed the 
flight of time, dainty Scotch cakes and tea were served and a red-letter 
afternoon tea was over. 

The nurses trimmed the tree and did up the presents and on the 
afternoon before Christmas gave the party. As the one hundred guests, 
mysteriously augmented to one hundred and fifty, entered the hall, each 
one was given a little flag and escorted to a seat by one of the volunteer 
ushers. A friend opened the program by playing some popular songs 
which the children sang, then followed recitations, a Spanish dance, violin 
and vocal solos, and a story or two. At last the curtains parted, dis- 
closing a tree, brilliant with lights and laden with toys. A truly Santa 
Claus, a resident of Hull House, who called every one by name, presided, 
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and each child received a toy and a bag. Last, but not least, ice cream 
(one of the “toys” at the tea had been five dollars towards this) and 
cake were passed and the parting guests were gently speeded on their 
divers ways. It was certainly a great success and the children still talk 
of “the party that Miss Middleton and Miss Lund gave us.” 

In Boston, the Tuberculosis Visiting Nurses make lists of the needs 
of their special cases and Miss Isabel Hyams, one of the trustees of the 
Boston Consumptives’ Hospital, and her friends play Santa Claus at 
large and not only collect the clothing, gloves, shoes, stockings, etc., on 
each list, but add a toy for every child, a doll for every girl, and a 
flowering plant or a basket of fruit for each house-ridden patient. On 
the day before Christmas the nurses, in automobiles loaned for the 
occasion, carry the gifts to the patients’ homes. 


“IN TIME OF PEACE, PREPARE FOR WAR” 


By BEATRICE VAN H. STEVENSON 
Secretary, New York State Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 


Very shortly after Major-General Leonard Wood assumed his duties 
as Chief of the General Staff of the United States Army, the highest 
military position which the service affords, he expressed his opinion most 
forcibly as to the necessity of extending the work of the Red Cross. He 
said, in part, “ Interest in the Red Cross organization should be devel- 
oped and increased and can be carried to a point where the Red Cross 
will be of the greatest value to us in war or in case of any great disaster 
The extension and improvement of the Red Cross is of vital necessity 
in time of peace. . . . Weshould have districts all over the country 
with base of supplies and volunteer personnel, in touch and ready to be 
called upon. Such Red Cross organization would be useful not only in 
time of war, for which we have been told by a great general we must 
prepare in time of peace, but would be highly useful at times of big 
disasters like that of the San Francisco earthquake.” 

The fact that General Wood commenced his army service as a surgeon 
in the medical department (being transferred to the line at the time of 
the Spanish War) gives special emphasis to his remarks on this subject. 
During the last month more than one news item in our daily papers, 
under the heading “ Army and Navy Notes,” has commenced with a line 
such as “ Profiting by experience gained during the Spanish War, the 
War Department has ordered, etc.” For instance, in October we read, 
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“The army medical officers have made substantial progress towards the 
accumulation of a reserve stock of hospital supplies which will be avail- 
able in time of emergency. It has been demonstrated that it is practically 
impossible to obtain this material in the short time available when war 
occurs. The trouble which arose at the beginning of the war with Spain 
promises to be avoided by the new conditions, which find the army 
medical officers anticipating the sudden demands likely to be made on 
that branch in time of war.” 

* The societies of American nurses which form our Associated Alumna, 
when they voted to affiliate with the National Red Cross, assumed the 
responsibility of providing a reserve corps of nurses ‘which would be 
ready for service whenever called upon by the National Government. 

A year ago last April, Major Charles Lynch came from Washington 
to tell the nurses in New York that the government depended on the 
Red Cross to supply the nursing personnel which would be required 
in the event of war. Captain Joseph Siler, Medical Staff, Governors 
Island, repeated this shortly afterwards, and Colonel John Van R. 
Hoff, Medical Department U.S. A., told us this year at the Nightin- 
gale memorial service that the next war might not be far off. The 
enrolment of nurses to form this Red Cross Nurses’ Corps is a national 
work. Are we ready if called upon by the War Department? ‘Are we 
doing all that we can to be ready? 

We hear of the splendid work of the Japanese army medical depart- 
ment and Red Cross during the Russo-Japanese War, but they spent ten 
years preparing for it. It is said that there were over four thousand 
Japanese nurses employed during that war, there were over two thousand 
British nurses employed during the Boer War, and in our own short 
experience, in 1898, over seventeen hundred women were employed. 
How many nurses have we enrolled and ready for service to-day? Are 
we going to rise to the occasion and recognize the fact that we owe 
something to the country which has made us nurses? which has given 
us recognition and support, and placed us ahead of the nurses of any 
other country in the world? If so, enroll now! Have your application 
forwarded to the War Department in Washington as an outward and 
visible sign that you are ready if the government needs your work. 


CARE OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN A SMALL 
HOSPITAL * 


By LOUISE F. ARNOLD, R.N. 


Graduate of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City; Superintendent of the 
Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 


As the title implies, it is the purpose of this paper to outline briefly 
the manner in which contagious diseases, scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
particularly, are dealt with in a hospital of 125 beds. It will readily 
be seen that the methods employed would be entirely inadequate in a 
much larger institution. Difficulties there are, to be sure, but, altogether, 
the routine has been productive of very good results. 

Previous to 1896, no provision was made for the complete isolation 
of the acute exanthemata in this city. All cases reported were quaran- 
tined; and considerable inconvenience resulted. During that year our 
building for the care of contagious diseases was erected and has been 
in continuous use since. 

This building is so constructed as to provide plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine, and is completely isolated from the rest of the hospital. 

In this pavilion dishes and other utensils are boiled daily. Soiled 
linen is placed in a canvas bag, deodorized with 5 per cent. carbolic 
acid, and, ultimately, sterilized in a steam sterilizer before being sent 
to the laundry. 

The floors are brushed once a day. The brooms are covered with 
canton-flannel bags dampened with 3 per cent. carbolic acid. Tables, 
chairs, beds, and window-sills are washed with a weak solution of the 
same antiseptic. 

White gowns are worn by the attending physician and interne when 
visiting the patients. Nurses wear white gowns and protect the hair 
| with a triangular piece of cheese-cloth. 

i Scarlatina patients on admission are given a cleansing bath and 
i placed on a milk and water diet. Antipyrexia is promoted through 
cold sponging. Antiseptic gargles, such as Seiler’s, Monsel’s, hydrogen 
peroxide, chlorine water, etc., are used for the angina and as a prophy- 
lactic against otitis media. Cardiac, otitic, and nephritic complica- 
tions are carefully watched for. Should such complications occur, they 
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tion begins, the body is anointed with sweet oil or carbolized vaseline. 
In this way dissemination of the scales is greatly minimized if not 
entirely controlled. 

During the active stage of the disease patients are kept in bed. 
Semisolid diet is resumed, if no complication exists, when the fever 
disappears. 

The minimum duration of isolation is six weeks; but no patient 
is permitted to leave the hospital until completely desquamated. 

Before being discharged, patients are given a full tub bath, using 
1 to 1000 bichloride. The hair is thoroughly washed and treated with 
a similar solution. An entire change of clothing is insisted upon. Toys, 
books, and other loose articles are destroyed, and the ward is thoroughly 
fumigated with formaldehyde. 

The general treatment of diphtheria does not vary materially from 
the foregoing. Prophylactic measures are the same. Patients are kept 
absolutely at rest in bed. 

An initial dose of antitoxin is given on admission, which varies 
with the age of the patient and the extent of the membrane. Antitoxin 
is repeated in accordance with the needs of the individual case. 

Anointing the body is of course unnecessary; but the antiseptic 
gargles and sprays are as valuable here as in scarlatina. 

The required period of isolation is three weeks; yet no patient is 
permitted to leave until three successive negative reports on throat 
cultures have been received. 

During the past year there were admitted 21 cases of diphtheria, 
and our regular routine treatment was instituted. There were 19 re- 
coveries and 2 deaths. Of 27 patients with scarlet fever, 23 recovered 
and 4 died. 

While I do not consider every phase of our management of these 
cases to be ideal, realizing great improvement could be made,—in the 
way of a special kitchen, individual bath tubs, special sterilizing ap- 
paratus, and other refinements,—the results are, however, very encourag- 
ing; and until such time as more commodious quarters and better 
facilities are provided, we shall continue to handle these diseases as set 
forth. 

DISCUSSION 


A MEMBER: Tell us how the nursing service is managed. How long a 
service the nurses have and how arranged. 

Miss ARNoLp: In diphtheria cases, nurses remain three weeks in the con- 
tagious department. If a nurse is on one case and another case comes in, a 
new nurse is put in charge of the second case. When a nurse finishes duty on a 
case of contagion, she is allowed two days off. In scarlet fever cases the nurses 
do not serve more than two weeks each. 
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Miss DeWirr: Are these nurses given antitoxin and are their throats 
examined before leaving a case? 

Miss ARNOLD: There is a difference of opinion in regard to whether nurses 
should have a preventive. The physician attendant on the service usually decides. 
Sometimes he insists on having it, and sometimes on account of the short dura- 
tion he thinks it unnecessary. 

Miss Jones: Then the Board of Health does not control this? 

Miss Arnotp: No. We are the only hospital in Troy that cares for con- 
tagious diseases. Here they insist on three negative cultures. It is not a ques- 
tion of what the nurse desires. Usually the physicians want them to have it. 

Miss Keirn: What proportion of nurses contract either diphtheria or 
scarlet fever? What proportion of those who have had antitoxin and those who 
have not? 

Miss ARNoLD: We had several cases of contagion in the hospital. Had 
cultures taken from all the patients in the hospital and all the nurses and in 
that way got at the bottom of it. One nurse developed scarlet fever while she 
was taking care of a patient. 

Miss KeiruH: But how many? 

Miss ARNOLD: One nurse out of a school of forty. The contagious depart- 
ment is open all year, but usually cases develop only in the winter. This was 
the only nurse who contracted it and hers was a short and very mild case. 

The president asked how contagion was managed in other hospitals. 

Miss (German Hospital, New York): If patients, who have 
been operated upon develop any contagious disease, we have to take care of 
them. We cannot transfer them to any other hospital. We have occasionally 
taken care of our own nurses and sometimes have sent them to Menton, according 
to the doctor’s judgment and our service. 

Miss Scorr (Syracuse): We have only just started. Our contagious 
department accommodates only six patients and is built on the type of the 
medical pavilion. The same elevator is used that the medical pavilion uses, 
and there is a door opening to every room. There are no doors connecting rooms. 
We have a separate kitchen and sterilizer for clothing. The food is sent up 
on carts and put at each window. Each’window is numbered. As yet only 
two cases of scarlet fever have been cared for. 

Miss O’HERN: In scarlet fever or diphtheria, if the attending physician 
would advise a preventive dose of antitoxin and the nurse objected, is it com- 
pulsory that the nurse should obey his orders? 

Miss ARNotD: It seems that if it is the advice of the attendant on the 
service, we would have to submit. 

Miss Pinpett (New York City Training School): In our training school 
nurses are not compelled to take antitoxin. 

Mrs. Bett: In the Rochester State Hospital it has never been made com- 
pulsory. The nurses are advised to take it, but the physician feels it is the 
right of the nurse to refuse if she wishes to do so. 

Miss ANDREA: We have a@ separate building for each disease. We have 
more scarlet fever than anything else. For this we have two buildings, which 
accommodate about 75. The diphtheria building accommodates 25, smallpox, 10, 
and a building for erysipelas and other diseases. Nurses are not compelled to 
take antitoxin, but in malignant cases they are strictly urged to. We have all 
graduate nurses. There is no training school. The same nurses serve the year 
round. Very few of them contract the diseases. 
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Miss PatmMer: I would like to ask for some discussion on the care of the 
linen. I think the process of sterilizing between bed and wash-tub is one 
unnecessary handling and is the same as the boiling process when clothes are 
washed. Boiling is just as effective as sterilizing, and it seems sterilizing is 
an unnecessary handling. It is a man’s method of taking care of soiled 
clothing more than a good washer-woman’s. 

Miss PINDELL: I am afraid our method is man-made. We have to con- 
sider in a large hospital the fact that clothing passes through incompetent 
hands. We have to adopt the man-method as an extra precaution. In smaller 
hospitals possibly that labor could be saved—the precaution of disinfecting, 
using a solution. We do not have very many cases of contagion in our city 
hospital. In the hospital or nurses’ home we only keep cases until they are 
positively diagnosed, then the boat comes up from the Department of Health and 
transfers the cases: Personally, I think, in a home for nurses, where there is 
a large building, there should be sufficient accommodations to take care of the 
nurses. Nurses, particularly in our school, have a perfect horror of going on 
the boat and being transferred to another hospital. In New York City the 
Department of Health has a great deal of trouble in getting a sufficient number 
of nurses to take care of the patients sent to them. We have worked several 
years towards that end—to have ample accommodations to take care of our 
own nurses. 

Miss Scotr: We have a large sterilizer where clothing is put in and boiled 
immediately as used. Then the porter from our regular laundry wrings it out 
and it is taken to the regular laundry. In our hospital the members of the 
laundry staff would object to handling clothes from the contagious wards that 
did not go through the sterilization process. They have a horror of contagious 
disease and think that if the clothes were not properly sterilized before they 
reach their hands, they would all come down with contagion. 

ANDREA: Our hospital is for contagious diseases only. We have a 
The laborers reside there. We take no precau- 


MIss 
steam laundry on the ground. 


tion. Clothing is simply sent down to the laundry and put in the steamers. 
There is no other laundry maintained. 
Comments on private home sterilizing were asked for. \ 


Miss Eunruicner: I think it would depend largely on the household. In 
one instance, in a house. with four servants, and nursery and bathroom next 
to it for the child, I waited until the end of the week and disinfected the clothing 
with carbolic, and when all the other laundry was done sent the clothing to the 
laundry. In a smaller apartment an ordinary wash-boiler could be put on 
the stove, and as soon as through with the clothing it could be put into the 
wash-boiler and boiled, then sent to the regular laundry. 

Miss O’HERN: Sometimes you could not allow your laundry to stand if 
you wished to. For instance, there is no place to put the boiler. Most people 
in moderate circumstances have no servants. You have to protect all the people 


in the house. There is only one bathroom for the family and for your use. What 


are you going to do? I would use a solution. 

Mrs. Bett: In the State Hospital, we think it advisable to have a recep- 
tacle filled with water at the bedside and carry the clothing in water to be 
sterilized so that there is no chance of germs flying. With insane patients we 
have to be very careful of solutions. 

Miss GoopricH: The proposition at Bellevue is different from the majority 
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of hospitals. We have no mattresses, only army blankets. These are all washed 
and sent to the steam sterilizers—sometimes sterilized by steam and sometimes 
formaldehyde. We have three divisions of disinfection—sterilizing, formalde- 
hyde, and sulphide. Where there are no mattresses all the bedding can go into 
the laundry. 

Miss HarTMAN: How can we manage in a case where the patient in a 
small apartment is asked to be anointed with oil? The clothing on the beds 
gets grease spots on it. How are we going to remove the grease spots? When 
in an apartment house a child will cut up papers and there is no place to burn 
them, how are you going to keep the room clean? The janitor objects to your 
bringing them to the furnace room to be burned, as he does not want his children 
to get the contagion. 

Miss Swirt: About the spots on bedding, the clothing can be put into 
a bath-tub and left to soak there in cold water. The oil will come to the top 
and is very easily taken off of cold water. If soap is then put on, the spots are 
easily washed out. 

Miss Hartman: If you do put them in a boiler and set it on with cold 
water, the spots remain and are set by the time the housemaid has them. What 
then? 

Miss Swirt: Use sal soda. They will always come out with sal soda and 
soap. 

Miss GoopricH: In institutions they very frequently have sinks in which 
are steam pipes. It is possible to turn on cold water and put clothing in and 
let it drain off, and then turn on the steam. In contagious pavilions, these 
sinks should be connected with the wards so that the clothing can be imme- 
diately sterilized without sending it any distance. 

Miss Hartman: In private homes where there is only one bath-tub, only 
one toilet, for your use and the family’s, isolation and protecting the rest of 
the family is very necessary. There is only one kitchen, ‘where the food is 
prepared, and the maid objects to putting on your boiler of clothes, what are 
you going to do? fla 

Miss Lurxins: The Board of Health suggests using gauze sheets in addi- 
tion to family linen and these can be taken off and burned. 

Miss KeitTu (Rochester City Hospital): We have no contagious department 
in connection with our hospital. When measles broke out in our general wards 
and the nurses contracted it, we took the clothing off the beds and immediately 
put them into a bag which had been disinfected or soaked in formaldehyde. 
They were then taken to a hot box before going to the laundry. Everything in 
isolated wards is burned after each case. Everything in the room is burned— 
toys, books, everything except the furniture and bedding and rugs. Rugs are 
disinfected in the same manner as the linens. Mattresses and pillows are done 
up in a sheet wet in formaldehyde and sent down to the formalin sterilizer. 

Miss EverRINGHAM: What percentage of formaldehyde is used? 

Miss Arnotp: Eight ounces of formaldehyde is used in the contagious 
building. In wards we use the tablets and put four tablets into a cup arrange- 
ment. The name of the formalin apparatus I do not recall, but it is a very 
simple arrangement. A little cup arrangement that fits in an alcohol flame. 
We start it for 24 hours. 

THe PresmpENT: What solution is used in the disinfection of clothing? 

Miss WHEELER: A 2 per cent. solution. 
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HYMN FOR NIGHT NURSES 


(This hymn is quoted from a little English devotional book 
“The Servants of the Sick: A manual for Nurses.”) 


Thy love hath claimed me, King Divine, 
In bonds that set Thy servant free, 
And here, for these redeemed of Thine, 
I keep to-night my watch with Thee. 


Thy voice hath called me, clear and plain, 
Thy suffering children’s grief to still, 

Who here keep vigil of their pain 
Obedient to Thy holy will. 


Then grant Thy strength my hands to guide, 
My thoughts to guard, my work to bless, 

Thy love’s sweet sunshine flooding wide 
These hours of dark and loneliness. 


But. luuviy I need never be, 
Foo .close the guardian-angel friend 
Whom Thou hast charged concerning me, 
“tends by to comfort, soothe, defend. 


And in the land of endless life, 
All mindful of Thy children’s needs, 
Still struggling in the appointed strife, 
Thy Virgin Mother intercedes. 


And-all Thy saints before Thee make 

Their prayers for all Thy church—for me— 
Mighty for Thine own merit’s sake, 

For all Thy people—one in Thee. 


True light of souls! be Thou this hour 
To me and all Thy servants nigh, 

Our strength of love, our shield of power, 
Our courage and our purity. 


called 
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Feed Thou the flame, lest, burning low, 
We lose the grace Thy love hath lent, 
That we may watch like lamps that glow 

Before Thine awful sacrament. 


By those night hours when Thou wast bent 
Upon the mountain side in prayer, 

By all their merits still unspent, 
Accept my service and my care. 


A VISIT TO THE “SOLACE,” THE HOSPITAL SHIP OF 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


By BEATRICE VAN H. STEVENSON 


Secretary, New York State Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 


Up and down the ocean, plow the modern monsters of the deep, 
the mighty battleships which guard our shores, the special pride of 
every loyal American, the warships of the Atlantic Fleet! 

Almost unnoticed in the rear of the flag-ship may be seen a little 
steamer painted white with a band of green above the water line. She 
is classed as a non-combatant, for she carries no guns or weapons of war. 
Yet she is ever on the alert, fighting the sternest of all battles, the 
never-ending fight to sustain life, to restore health, to conquer death, 
and overcome sickness and disease. 

Salutamis Solace! our one hospital ship, the pioneer in our navy, 
who has blazed a trail in the annals of hospital work at sea which 
many should follow if “the blast of war” again rings in our ears. 

When the fleet comes into port popular interest and enthusiasm 
centre around the battleships. Few people know anything about the 
Solace or remember that her medical officers, in 1898, had the honor 
of inaugurating the first complete system of antiseptic surgery at sea. 
But the medical officers extend a warm welcome to all visitors who 
wish to see the ship, and willingly explain every detail of the arrange- 
ments for taking care of the sick or wounded of the navy at sea. 

The medical personnel consists of six doctors and fifty nurses. The 
ship has beds in readiness for 180 patients, but in great emergency 
room could be found for about 250. The seaman branch and the 
sick and medical branch are entirely separate. The surgeon in command 
receives all orders from the Navy Department and transmits them to 
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the captain of the ship. The discipline of the medical branch is in 
the hands of the surgeon in command. 

The nurses are all male. On entering the navy the hospital ap- 
prentices, as the nurses are called, enlist for four years. They are 
sent to the Naval Hospital at Washington for six months’ training 
before being detailed to the ship and the other naval hospitals. While 
on the ship they are given daily instruction by the surgeons, and 
have to take an examination each year. The hours on duty are from 
6 am. to 9 p.m. Men are allowed off duty every other day. There 
is a permanent night nurse, and men are specially detailed for night 
work as required. Plenty of reading matter is supplied the men, and 
they have a piano, also a graphophone, for entertainment when off duty. 

The hospital branch occupies space on all four decks. On the 
hurricane deck aft is the isolation ward, divided into three separate 
compartments containing in all thirty beds. (The nurse in charge 
had patients with tuberculosis, measles, and mumps to care for on the 
last voyage north from Cuba.) 

On the main deck are six state-rooms for sick officers, and a large 
spacious operating room with white tiled floor, lighted by good ports 
and an abundance of electric lights. It contains two white enamel 
operating tables, two white enamel and glass instrument tables, stands 
for basins for solutions, etc., and a surgeon’s wash-stand, the water 
supply being controlled by foot pressure so that the hands need not 
be used. ‘There is a large sterilizing outfit, a generous supply of instru- 
ments and dressings, and a large elevator connecting directly with the 
surgical ward with room for the patient on the stretcher and nurses. 
The quarters of the medical officers, and the officers’ mess-room which 
runs athwart the ship, are on this deck. There is a dentist room 
with complete equipment for dental work. There is always a dentist 
on board, and the men of the fleet are sent here for treatment. There 
is a specially equipped room for eye and ear, nose and throat work and 
an X-ray room with thoroughly up-to-date appliances. On the deck is 
space for promenade with comfortable lounging chairs for the use of 
convalescents and the medical staff. There is also on the main deck 
a well-stocked bacteriological laboratory in charge of Surgeon Clark who 
offered to supply any variety of pathogenic germs wanted! 

On the berth deck are the two main wards. The surgical ward 
has bunks for 74 patients. The bunks are of iron piping with ex- 
cellent springs and hair mattresses. They are double banked and two 
abreast so that they are easy of access on both sides. Small lockers 
are provided for each patient to keep his personal effects in. There are 
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large ports on either side which allow free access of fresh air. In bad 
weather these, of course, have to be closed, but electric fans are provided 
along both sides of the ship and there are also large ventilating pipes 
and blowers. There is a small operating room for dressings and minor 
operations. 

The medical ward is similar to the surgical ward except that there 
is a large hatch which can be opened to assist in ventilation. There 
is a small dressing room for pus cases, a portable tub bath for fever 
cases, and an oven for “baking” treatment of rheumatism. Outside 
of the wards are folding shelves which can be used as serving tables 
for the patients’ food. The general diet is all prepared by the ship’s 
cook, but there is a small diet kitchen in charge of the hospital corps 
for preparing special diet for the patients. All food is distributed by 
the nurses. There is a large laundry plant on this deck and apparatus 
for disinfecting mattresses, bedding, etc., and an isolation cell, well 
padded and covered with white canvas, for the insane. 

There is a large compartment for the hospital apprentices. They 
swing in hammocks and during the day have folding tables and benches, 
which when not in use, are suspended from the deck beams. 

Some of the regulations for hospital apprentices sounded queer to 
“Jand-lubbers.” For instance, “hospital apprentices must not sit on 
their clothes bags”; “hospital apprentices must wear their shoes and 
not go bare-footed.” 

On the lower deck are the store rooms for supplies, dressings, 
medicines, and a large open space with blackboard where the medical 
officers lecture to the hospital corps. The head nurse’s room is on this 
deck adjoining the post-office. There is a storehouse for the patients’ 
effects, which they bring with them when assigned to the ship for 
treatment. 

The facilities for the transfer of patients aboard the ship are most 
adequate. There are large ports which can be opened to admit of 
stretcher cases being carried aboard or they can be carried up the gang- 
way. 

The ship is well supplied with fire hose and the men are put through 
the fire drill regularly every month. The nurses are required to remain 
with the patients while the crew of the ship handles the hose. There 
is a distilling apparatus on board, and all the water used is distilled 
on the ship. Last, but by no means least in importance, there is an 
ice-machine, so that even the ice needed can be manufactured on board. 
The entire outfit on this ship for the care of the sick is most efficient 
in every way and it is to be hoped that the Navy Department will soon 
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be successful in obtaining the necessary appropriation to provide in 
the same way for the sick and wounded of our Pacific Fleet. 

The Solace has an interesting history dating from the Spanish- 
American War. On referring to the annual report of W. K. Van 
Reypen, Surgeon-General U. S. N., dated Oct. 1, 1898, we read that: 
“The question of the proper care and transportation of sick or wounded 
at sea had long been a subject of consideration by the Bureau... 
By direction of the President and by the authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the steamer Creole, of the Cromwell Line between New 
York and New Orleans, was purchased and designated as an ambulance 
ship. . . . The merchant ship Creole became the ambulance ship Solace 
in sixteen days, fitted with a large and well-lighted operating room, 
etc. . . . As soon as the Solace received her stores, she sailed for the 
blockading squadron and arrived in time to take on board the wounded 
at the bombardment of San Juan. She then collected the sick or wounded 
from other vessels of the squadron and sailed for New York, where on 
June 5 fifty-seven patients were landed at the naval hospital. 

“On June 8 she sailed for Guantanamo and was present to take 
on board the wounded marines in their fight with the Spanish troops. 

“ As soon as the Spanish fleet was destroyed in the battle of July 3 
she took on board the wounded from the Brooklyn and all the Spanish 
wounded, giving them the care and attention that had never before been 
given to the wounded of friend or foe in any naval combat, and that 
could only be given by an ambulance ship. As there was still space 
left on the Solace for wounded men, she went to Siboney and took 
on board 44 army wounded and sailed for Hampton Roads July 12.” 

So back and forth all that summer the Solace travelled, “on every 
trip loaded with medical stores and supplies and also with delicacies 
and comforts which were supplied in abundance for the sick and wounded, 
by generous and patriotic individuals and societies from every part of 
the United States; ” a bright contrast to the sombre record of transport 
after transport which came north, in 1898, sick and dying huddled 
together on their decks, lying in torment for the lack of the barest 
necessities of life, little nourishment, less medicine, bad water, no ice! 
Remembering these horrors of war we are thankful that we have at 
least one ship which keeps faith with the Geneva Convention, and all 


hands join in wishing her God-speed on her next voyage across the 
ocean. 


(Note.—The Solace sailed with the Atlantic Fleet about November 1 to 
visit English and French ports.) 


NURSES I HAVE KNOWN 


By SARA WALKER KAY 
Graduate of the New Orleans Training School 


Wuar a subject to write about; what a raising of ghosts long-dead ; 
what memories of the past! 

As memory goes back over the nurses I have known, I smile, | 
laugh aloud, I become serious, tears flow. A combination of tragedy 
and comedy. 

Ten years a nurse. Calls at three in the morning. Winter cold. 
Late trains. Over-land trips. Two-room hut, ten miles from a doctor. 

Pillows stuffed in broken windows, the gentleman in yarn socks— 
who spit tobacco juice on one’s fresh uniform. Crying babies. Anxious 
relatives. A pallet for a bed. Fat bacon, black coffee, wind whistling 
through cracks, howling dogs. 

The panorama passes. I see appreciative doctors—surely their souls 
will go to heaven, with the blessing of all nurses. 

I see long rows of white beds and snowy linen. I hear ambulance 
gongs. I see the superintendent of eagle eye and multiple soul. I see 
hollow-eyed night nurses. 

I see gay young nurses, frizzled and powdered; wise old nurses 
schooled in self-reliance. I see placid-faced nurses, with desiccated 
conscience and congenital absence of tact. I see nurses whose lives 
are hallowed by sacrifice. I see coquettish nurses, with rats and rouge. 
I see clear-headed surgical nurses, competent and cool. Yes, I knew 
a fine emergency nurse who wandered on a by-path and committed 
suicide. I see discreet nurses who carry in the dungeon keeps of their 
hearts the secrets of their vocation. 

Hundreds of nurses. What a vista to look back upon, all teeming 
with human life and experience,—love, hate, joy, sorrow, births, death, 
weddings, funerals, health, disease. 


What a medley of good and bad. But, after all, it seems to me 
it’s mostly good—more joy than sorrow, more good than bad, more 
health than disease, more kindly and considerate patients than grouches. 

As this panorama fades into impalpable space, I hear the resonance 
of many voices, chiefly from graduate nurses. Some carry the inspira- 
tion of the trumpet, others the low smothered heat of muffled drums. 

It is said that the solitude of virgin forests works miracles in the 
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human heart, that it smothers the fire of insignificant passions by the 
sheer gloom of the surroundings. 

The supreme test of a woman’s character is to live in close contact 
with many people. The test sometimes leaves us with our nerves on 
the outside. That is what is the cause of half our trouble. Let us 


stop and go off for a rest, in the silent forests. 


A Rectre ror Rest.—The most restful thing for a tired brain and 
overwrought nervous system is a brisk, enjoyable walk, or a keen, eager 
game in the open air, followed by a hundred pages or so-of a good novel. 
You will sleep better, go back to your work next day fresher and better 
rested, than you would be if you had endeavored to crowd your brain with 
additional information or instruction for practical use in your life work. 
—Woops Hutrcuinson, A.M., M.D., in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Hirnerto the fly has been regarded complacently as a harmless 
nuisance and considered to be an annoying creature with great per- 
sistence and excessive familiarity. Regarded in the light of recent 
knowledge the fly is more dangerous than the tiger or the cobra. 
Worse than that, he is, at least in our climate, much more to be feared 
than the mosquito and may easily be classed, the world over, as the 
most dangerous animal on earth.—Public Health, Michigan. 

THE personal work is the main thing. It is said that St. Paul, in 
arming the Christian soldier, placed sincerity and enthusiasm above all 
things. 'Thus armed should be the Juvenile Court worker. He or she 
should have the magnetism of Moses, the patience of Job, the firmness 
of Abraham, the wisdom of Solomon, and the unselfishness and love of 


our Lord Master.—Ben B. LINDSEY, Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 


[This department has a two-fold purpose,—to keep nurses in this country 
in touch with the work of missionary nurses, and to put missionary nurses in 
touch with each other, for an interchange of ideas, questions, and suggestions. 
All nurses engaged in mission work, of every creed and country, are invited to 
contribute to its columns. ] 


TRAINED NURSES NEEDED IMMEDIATELY FOR MISSIONARY SERVICE 


1. Three nurses for hospitals in China and India. 
2. Central India: A thoroughly trained nurse for a large orphanage 
at Cawnpore. 

3. A trained nurse for a hospital at Jaiku, Korea. ‘The missionary 
appointed will be expected not only to assist in the hospital, but to train 
Korean nurses for the work. This is a wonderful opportunity. 

4. A trained nurse for Hengchow, Hunan, China. 

5. Two experienced nurses for hospital at Ludhiana, South India. 
Nearly 1400 in-patients and 25,000 out-patients were treated in this 
hospital during the year 1908-09. This need is very urgent indeed. 

6. A trained nurse for China. 

7. Three nurses are needed immediately in the Presbyterian Hos 
pital at San Juan, Porto Rico. They should all be devoted missionary 
workers. Two of them should: be thoroughly trained in actual successful 
hospital experience; the other would be valuable if, in addition to knowl- 
edge of nursing, she were capable of taking temporary assignments in 
other hospital work during the absence of different workers. Knowledge 
of the Spanish language will be very valuable. Must be physically capa- 
ble of doing work in this tropical climate. Term of service is five years. 

8. Four nurses for China and Philippines. 

9. Eastern Turkey: Dr. Thom, of Mardin, calls for a nurse to assist 
him in his work and to take charge of training native nurses. 

10. Central Turkey: A nurse or physician at Hadjin, the nearest 
medical aid being at Adana. 

11. At Aintab, the medical work presided over by Drs. Shepard and 
Caroline Hamilton, assisted by Miss Alice Bewer, a trained nurse, calls 
for a second fully-trained missionary nurse. 

12. China: There is a call for a nurse in Foochow City in conne 
tion with the Woman’s Hospital. 
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13. Philippine Islands: Dr. Sibley is building a hospital at Davao 
for which he needs a nurse who can be superintendent. This is pioneer 


work in the great island of Mindanao and opens up splendid possibilities 
of usefulness. The need is urgent. 

14. Philippine Islands: One trained nurse. 

15. India: A trained nurse to be stationed at Kolar. 

For particulars, apply to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, acting candidate 
secretary, 125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


ITEM 
Anniz J. Lowe, class of 1903, Boston City Hospital, has gone to 


Anking, China, under the Episcopal Board, to the station where Miss 
Tomlinson has been. She sailed on November 8. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


IN CHARGE OF 


LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 


OLD AND NEW WAYS IN SPAIN 


Tue German Nurses’ Journal, of October 1, has a most animated and 
graphic letter from one of the German Nurses’ Association, Sister Marie 
Zomak, who is in charge of the new hospital and training school in 
Madrid, called after Dr. Rubio, who founded it, The Institute Rubio. 

Sister Marie had in her youth lived many years in Madrid, therefore 
knowing the language and the people. On her way thither from German 
to take charge, she stayed with Miss Elston and Dr. Hamilton in Bor- 
deaux, and writes with enthusiasm of this splendid work, and of Mme. 
Kriegk’s ever-helpful share in it as lay partner. She absorbed many 
useful suggestions from them all, and proceeded to Madrid. She de- 
scribes the Institute Rubio as a mass of fine modern buildings, beautifully 
situated upon a height outside of the city, two sides giving beautiful 
views of wooded hills and lofty mountains capped until late summer 
with snow, while from the other two sides they look down upon the city. 
They are set in gardens full of flowers, vegetables, and fruit, while roses 
of all kinds run riot, from common hedge and climbing roses to the most 
sumptuous varieties. ‘Their domain also includes a tract of fine wood 
land. The wards and dispensary buildings are built according to the 
latest requirements of modern science, dustless, spotless, and shining in 
enamel, glass, nickel, and marble. The dispensaries cover every possible 
specialty and there are X-ray and Finsen-light departments, as well as 
the newest, complete outfits of everything electrical and orthopedic. 
There is also an extensive chemical laboratory and one for the study of 
cancer. 

Dr. Rubio is described as a genius, who has brought about a revolu- 
tion in Spanish surgery, and was the first to perform a laryngectomy, 
ovariotomy, and enterostomy in Spain. He had explained at a banquet 
the need of a modern institution of this kind, and the money to build it 
was subscribed then and there. 

In its inner organization, says Sister Marie, it is perhaps unique, tl 
only example of its kind anywhere, as it is a complete, small republic. 
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About 150 physicians, all fully diplomaed—no medical students,—are 
connected with it, all giving their services without any remuneration. 
Each one pays $50 to the Institute as a sort of membership fee and is 
then free to exercise his professional philanthropy to its uttermost. 

There are two wards of 24 beds each, one for men and one for women. 
All the beds are free, and the most poor and needy sick persons are 
taken. The whole is, of course, an immense experimental laboratory, but 
the patients are treated like welcome guests and their families and rela- 
tives likewise. 

The description of the nurses’ establishment is very entertaining. 
It was the first secular school tn Spain, having been begun in 1896. 
However, at first, it was ordered on lines closely following the example 
of the convent. The nurses’ heads were shaved and a hideous purple 
cap with yellow strings set upon them; summer and winter they were 
stockingless with sandals only on their feet, and their hours on duty 
were from five in the morning straight through the whole day, the whole 


night, and the whole of the next day until about nine o’clock in the 


evening, or, in all, about forty to forty-one hours of continuous duty. 
This duty came in rotation every fifth or fourth,—sometimes even every 
third day, according to circumstances. Such was the system followed by 
the Sisters of Mercy, who had been in charge of the Institute up to the 
time the lay nurses were introduced, and it had been continued until 
Sister Marie took charge and established a more rational order. How 
the nurses ever survived it, she writes, is a mystery, for the wards were 
always full of new operation cases, requiring constant attention. Worse 
than this even, before her day, it had been the custom to punish the 
nurses, whenever enforcement of discipline was necessary, by compelling 
them to remain for several nights on night duty without giving them any 
rest by day, or else to go to bed without their meals! Are not these 
cruelties the most grotesque in the world? So utterly stupid and 
idiotic! (These, be it noted, are our reflections.) Sister Marie has 
put an end to these abominations. The night nurses now sleep eight 
hours a day; a cook, a laundress, and two scrubbers have relieved the 
nurses of these domestic chores; the hideous purple hoods have been 
thrown away and little white caps crown the dark hair which has been 
encouraged to grow, and woollen stockings cover the cold bare legs. The 
nurses remain for three years, full maintenance and a small money 
premium at the end of their training being given them. Sister Marie 
governs them by kindness and disciplines them by praising all good 
work. She finds them responsive to this treatment, but that nothing 


succeeds under harshness or severity. The pupils are gay, cheerful, 
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childishly pleased with simple diversions: they delight in telling fairy 
stories, which always end in the arrival of a Prince Charming. ‘They 
have to be constantly chaperoned, and may never go out alone, but they 
are used to this. As there is no compulsory education in Spain, some 
of them have to be drilled in reading, writing, and arithmetic in the 
school. Sister Marie is thoroughly happy in her work: she is mistress 
of the house,—the doctors attend to their own work and leave her to 
attend to hers. 
ITEMS 


Tue French Nurses’ Journal takes the palm for its well-arranged 
memorial number to Miss Nightingale. Beginning with some French 
verses, by Commandant Pilate, called “ Scutari,” it sets Miss Nightin- 
gale’s principles in a few headlines and then gives an excellent outline 
of her life and public honors, following this with several pages of selected 
quotations from “ Notes on Nursing.” ‘The celebration of a half-century 
of nursing at Carnegie Hall and Teachers’ College, New York, under 
Miss Nutting’s direction, is then described, anecdotes follow, and Long 
fellow’s poem in full. Soyer’s description of her personal appearance is 
then given, and a description of her burial. A bibliography of he 
writings is given, and then a description of the French, Italian, and 
Spanish schools founded upon the Nightingale system completes what 
will always be a remarkable epitome of Miss Nightingale’s life and 
works. ‘Two illustrations are given. We congratulate the able editors 
of La Garde. Malade Hospitaliére. upon their good editorialship, if we 
may coin a word. 


The following resolution has been passed by the English matrons: 

The Matrons’ Council of Great Britain and Ireland is of the opinion 
that the Nurses’ Memorial to Florence Nightingale should take the form 
of a statue, to be erected in some suitable position, as a permanent memo 
rial and a lasting sign to future ages of the admiration and appreciation 
of the Twentieth Century nurses for the great Foundress of their Pro- 
fession. The Matrons’ Council deprecates the idea of placing in the 
forefront of the Nurses’ Memorial a scheme, however praiseworthy, for 
the personal benefit of nurses themselves. 


DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE* 


IN CHARGE OF 


EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 


CLUB-WORK AT THE HARTFORD NURSES’ 
SETTLEMENT 


By ALICE H. McCORMAC, R.N. 


As has been frequently stated, the social work of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Visiting Nurses was not originally of their seeking, but, as a necessity, 
was forced upon them. With the admission of the nurse to the public 
schools, and the ensuing home visits to the parents, our acquaintance 
necessarily grew, so that we were seeing less and less of our first juvenile 
patients until their recurrent difficulties again demanded sanitary meas- 
ures. Finally the club idea presented itself as a solution for the above- 
mentioned “ recurrent difficulties ” and, as a modest beginning, we had 
our first club of thirteen Syrian girls, and a boys’ club including four 
nationalities. ‘To-day, we number one hundred and thirty-five children 
in the clubs. 

But our clubs are no longer composed entirely of ex-patients. We 
have the children of ex-patients; then each member has a cousin or 
friend who has some special affliction which makes him, or her, eligible; 
and once I invited a dozen boys to leave the neighboring roof, where 
they were in danger of being killed, and come right into the club room 
where they could see better. They are now our most loyal supporters in 
matters of health and discipline. The club names, such as Charter Oaks, 
Cosmopolitans, and Wide Awakes, are of the children’s own choosing, 
though once some tact was employed to avoid calling one group of boys 
the “ Black Feet.” 

The clubs open with a business meeting, conducted in true parlia- 
mentarian style. The initiation fee is three cents, weekly dues one cent, 
and a two-cent fine for absence without excuse. Ten minutes of each 
club meeting are devoted to a sort of “ lend-a-hand ” conference, in which 
the children report some kindness observed, or done, by them to others, 
and the new work, by way of mother’s help, is given out for the coming 


* Contributions for this department may be sent to Room 411, 158 Adams 


Street, Chicago. 
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week, such as airing and making the beds each morning before school, 
washing the supper dishes each night, minding the baby so many hours, 
bringing in coal or wood, etc. Most of these tasks have been sug- 
gested by the mothers themselves, and we believe they are conducive to 
more tranquil hours. Following the business meeting, local physicians 
and dentists have frequently given talks on health, ventilation, and care 
of the teeth; and such topics as politeness, civil government, dish wash- 
ing, and bed making, with and without the patient in bed also receive due 
attention. The week following a certain talk always brings a debate, 
which is sometimes marvellous in its conclusions, but eventually pro- 
ductive of good. For instance, weekly baths being insisted upon, the 
fact that one girl brings the wash tub into the pantry, and then calls 
for help as she needs it, is not really to be discouraged; that a small 
boy washes his teeth every Friday, because it is his club day, is certainly 
an improvement on former years; and that the base ball captain and 
manager shake hands with the opposing team, before and after the game, 
because, having talked it up at home, father advised them that prize 
fighters did the same, sometimes denotes self-restraint. 

Owing to the diversified talents of our club leaders, the occupations 
of the children during club hours are sewing bags, aprons, and kimonos, 
darning stockings, crocheting slippers and mufflers, making leather bags 
and cases, free hand drawing, animal studies, making scrap books for sick 
children in the hospitals, and a feeble attempt at theatricals. The enter- 
tainment around the Christmas tree was very gratifying, and the reason 


the singing of “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee” suddenly grew faint, was 


not that we loved America less, but that Santa Claus’s bells were jingling 
on the stairs, and Santa himself was roaring to be admitted. When 
leaving, he said his next stopping place would be the roof of the Five 
and Ten Cent Store. But the acme of appreciation of us was reached 
when a four-year-old boy remarked, “'The Five and Ten Cent Store 
Santa Claus ain’t the true one, but the nurse’s Santa Claus that made 


my mother’s leg better is the true Santa Claus. 
ITEMS 
I. 


At the annual exhibit of the National Dairy Show Association at 
the Chicago Coliseum in October, one of the most popular corners was 
in the gallery, where the Chicago Health Department had a Baby Welfare 
Exhibit. One room, from which the public was cut off by glass screens, 
contained six babies from St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, in charge of one 
of the Health Department Nurses. This “ Exhibit A” was a demon- 
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stration of motherless babies fed on the right milk, at the right time, and 
in the right way. 

“Exhibit B” was a milk room where Ruby Reed, another Health 
Department Nurse, was teaching interested parents the general care of 
the babies’ food, the pasteurizing and modifying of milk, and the 
sterilization of bottles and nipples. 

“ Exhibit C ” consisted of one large booth hung with charts showing 
the decrease in infant mortality during the past summer, due to the 
energetic campaign waged by all baby lovers in the river wards. A 
large model of one of the United Charity Baby Tents, of which there 
were nine during the summer, was also shown. On the walls hung a 
great many photographs showing the difference between clean milk 
stations and clean cow barns, and dirty stations and unspeakably filthy 
barns. Draped conspicuously across the entrance of the booth was a 
string of fully three hundred rubber nipples, of all lengths and styles, 
labelled “ Retired Baby Killers.” This booth also gave away attrac- 
tive(?) posters labelled “Speaking of Flies” on which a column of 
excellent advice on the fly pest was surrounded by an illustrated border, 
which depicted more graphically than pleasantly how flies carry disease. 
Printed folders containing city ordinances relating to the treatment and 
handling of milk, the care of milk in the home, the care of the children, 
and the prevention of contagious disease, were also distributed. 

Last but not least, every mother was invited to enter a prize contest 
by answering, in writing, these questions: 1. How often would you nurse 
a baby which is two months old? 2. When baby develops a diarrhea, 
what would you do? 3. Tell how you would wean the baby and at what 
age? 4. When baby is crying from colic what would you do to relieve it? 


5. When would you beg to feed a baby solid food and what kind of 


n 
food would you feed baby? 

Every twenty minutes during the evening, two moving picture films, 
one entitled “The Pesky Fly” and the other “The Farmer Who 
Wouldn’t Learn,” were thrown on a prominent screen ; and if parents had 
never thought of the fly pest and unclean milk before, they have since 
thought of them seriously, for the pictures were of the “ sticking kind.’ 
The Health Department has shown these films in several of the “ Nickel- 
odeons” of the city, for managers are always willing to exhibit them 
gratis, and as the flies “ truly move ” the public is both awed and edified. 

On the other side of the gallery the Illinois Pure Food Commission 
had a large exhibit, showing the effect of aniline dyes on food products, 
and the composition of many of the so-called flavoring extracts and fruit 


juices. One startling exhibit, entitled “Miss Aniline Rainbow,” was 
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a large doll, clad in a dress of fourteen colors produced by the same 
dyes used in coloring the various canned fruits placed below her pedestal. 
Here also “food for thought” was distributed to the audience that 
slowly surged on toward the corners where a Health Department chemist 
was analyzing specimens of milk presented him at random, and a group 
of public school girls was cooking simple, wholesome food under the 
direction of their supervisor. 

These sideshows were so popular that the same exhibits might prove 
interesting in Grange meetings and at county fairs, and the visiting nurse 
who has a rural district can surely get her State Board of Health to help 
her plan an invasion of local dairy or stock shows. 


II. 


ALL visiting nurses will be glad to hear that the famous Franklin 
Park Hospital School, maintained by the Boston Consumptives Hospital 
for tuberculous children, is not to be closed. By the close vote of four 
to three, the trustees had voted to discontinue the school, the only one 
of the sort in the city; but interested citizens reached the Mayor and he 
persuaded the trustees to change their vote. The school has been en- 
larged, and 100 children were in daily attendance. Miss Blanche 
McGee, of the Boston Consumptives Hospital nurses’ staff, is in charge 
of the children. 


IIT. 


Or 4360 children examined in London last year, 2907 had defective 
teeth, and Miss Ethel Tawney, sanitary inspector, who made the report, 
strongly urged the need of education in the homes of these children. 
Acute pain alone arouses the parents’ attention, but the prevention of 
this seems not to be considered. To combat this ignorance, which is 
unfortunately prevalent in the United States as well as in England, the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Dental Society is issuing an attractive little booklet 
entitled “A Clean Mouth and Ten Reasons for Keeping It Clean,” 
and has engaged Dr. Corley, of Tennessee, an enthusiast on mouth 
hygiene, to give lectures on the teeth, their formation, growth, and care, 
in the public and parochial schools. The lectures are illustrated, and 
both lectures and pictures are so entertaining that an audience of hun- 
dreds of children sits quiet and enthralled. In addition to the school 
lectures, a large public meeting was held in Convention Hall. The 
Dental Society also holds two clinics daily at its free dental dispen- 
saries, one in a large public school, to which the teachers may send pupils, 
and the other, for adults, in the Rochester Public Health Association 


i 
i 
i 
i 
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Building. Samples of good tooth powder are given away, and the 
patients are always instructed in the use of the tooth brush. 

One similar clinic is maintained by the United Charities of Chicago 
at the Stock Yards office, and the Hartford (Conn.) Dispensary has 
recently opened a dental clinic. 

Every man, woman, and child who comes under the care of a visiting 
nurse should be instructed in oral hygiene, for “ A clean mouth turneth 
away trouble,” and many ill results may be traced to food unchewed and 
undigested because of poor teeth. 


IV. 

THE whole dispensary department of the Tuberculosis Institute has 
been taken over by the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatarium of Chicago. 
The nursing staff was included in the transfer, and Annie Morrison has 
been appointed in the place of Jeannette Lyon, who resigned to become 
superintendent of the Provident Hospital. Miss Morrison is a graduate 
of the Royal Hospital, Belfast, Ireland, and has had experience with the 
Queen’s Jubilee Visiting Nurses of London, and recently with the 
United Charities of Chicago. May MacConachie, St. Joseph’s, Chicago, 
another of the staff, has been appointed a member of the exhibit com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Conference of Charities for 1911. Edna 
Beyrer, graduate of the West Side Hospital, Chicago, received an appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Tuberculosis Institute in August to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Chloe Jackson, Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Marie T. Phelan, graduate of the Rochester City Hospital, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fleischer, graduate of the German Hospital, Chicago, have 
received appointments as Milk Commission Nurses under Minnie F. 
Ahrens, graduate of the Illinois Training School, superintendent of Milk 
Commission, Chicago. 

V. 

Tue recent organization of the Catholic Social Betterment League, 
at Seattle, Washington, furnishes a most gratifying recognition of the 
value of the nurse’s profession. 

The contemplated work of the league is broad and comprehensive, 
and, very wisely, its founders have based it upon the work of the 
trained visiting nurse. In the initial circular the following appreciative 
language is used, “In the best of modern charity work, that of the 
trained visiting nurse constitutes the foundation. The nurse, skilled in 
all that pertains to her profession, with powers of observation all alert, 
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and with sympathy: for the trouble she is about to meet enters the house- 
hold where illness and misfortune have found their way; she cares, 
not alone for the individual case of illness, but she imparts a practical 
lesson in sanitation and wholesome living, while her keen eyes note the 
sources of the distress which exist. If she has back of her a strong and 
willing organization, ready to give its means and its personal service 
to these, their suffering brethren, she can be the agent of great good, 
both material and spiritual.” 

Convinced of the truth of this, the league’s first action was to assume 
the necessary expense of putting a competent nurse into the field, and to 
choose such a worker; then to organize such a system of committees as 
should provide, so far as possible, for the varied needs the visiting nurse 
will be sure to find. 

A committee of three has been appointed for each parish in the city, 
to organize sewing guilds in their respective parishes, to solicit member- 
ships, and to see that supplies of bedding, clothing, and other necessaries 
are at the call of the visiting nurse. There will be a sub-committee to 
welcome strangers in the parish who may be new-comers to Seattle. The 
endowment of one or more beds in a hospital for cases needing hospital 
care is one of the objects of the league. 

Another activity is a closer co-operation with the Juvenile Court, to 
the end that children, whether dependent or delinquent, may find friendly 
care and advice awaiting them when they come before the court. The 
organization of the league is sufficiently elastic to embrace many other 
branches of charitable and betterment work in the future as opportunity 
may offer. The purposes and work of the league have met the warm 
approval of Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Dea, who has consented to be its spiritual 
counsellor. ‘The reverend clergy of the city have entered into the plans 
with enthusiasm, and look forward to great results. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that we owe the existence of this organ- 
ization to the untiring efforts of a nurse. 

Miss Alice Kershaw, R.N., is the first nurse for the league; she has 
had experience in district work and is well qualified for the position. 


To be honest and faithful is to belong to the only aristocracy in the 
world—and the smallest. 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL 


H 
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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 


IN CHARGE OF 


ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Tuer Basy’s Cry.—Dr. George F. Butler, in the New York Medical 
Journal, discusses the interpretation of the baby’s cry. The cry of dis- 
comfort is a pitiful wail, not as feeble as the cry of fretfulness, nor as 
strong as that of pain. ‘The cry of hunger sounds much like the ery of 
discomfort, with an added tone of impatience. The cry of fretfulness is 
weak, plaintive, sometimes nasal in quality, and indicates general ill 
feeling without actual pain. ‘The cry of pain is loud and vigorous, 
and in children over three months old is accompanied with tears. When 
a child cries out sharply and stops quickly, producing suppressed or 
choked cries, one should think of pleurisy as a possible cause of the 
symptoms. 


PERSISTENT VOMITING oF PREGNANCY.—E. W. Johnson, in the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, reports one case. In one pregnancy 
all nourishment by mouth was stopped and every two hours a minim 
of iodine and creosote were dropped on the tongue. In a second preg- 
nancy in the same patient five grains of thyroid extract were given sub- 
cutaneously every eight hours. Relief followed in both instances. 


CHAMOIS SKIN AS A PREVENTIVE OF BeEp-SorEes.—The Interstate 
Medical Journal, quoting from a French contemporary, says: Chamois 
skin, so called, is merely sheep skin treated in a certain fashion. Mori- 
chau-Beauchant has found it useful both in the prevention and treatment 
of bed-sores. It is applied with its softer side to the area of skin affected 
or threatened, and acts as a better protection than bed-rings or other 
paraphernalia with the exception of the water-bed. The latter, however, 
is not only expensive, but unendurable to many patients. If a large 
piece is used, the patient can conveniently be lifted by it. 


ELectric TREATMENT OF Prostatic Osstruction.—The Medical 
Record, quoting from The Lancet, says: J. S. Bolton describes his 
method of relieving the symptoms of prostatic obstruction by the passing 
of an electrode into the rectum and administering high-frequency cur- 
rents. This treatment may make the patient comfortable, may remove 
the necessity for catheter interference, and restore his hope for the 
future. 
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EuR.icu’s 606 at tHE West Sipe GerMAN Dispensary.—The New 
York Medical Journal has the following: Dr. Abraham L. Wolbarst an- 
nounces that, in view of the widespread interest in Ehrlich’s 606, he is 
willing to extend the courtesy of the supply of this remedy which was 
given to him by Professor Ehrlich to any deserving patient in whose 
case it might be of special value. A clinical study of 606 is being 
conducted at the West Side German Dispensary, 328 West Forty-second 
Street, and the People’s Hospital, 203 Second Avenue. 


RECTAL AND AXILLARY TEMPERATURES IN DisEAse.—The Jnterstate 
Medical Journal, quoting from a German contemporary, says: The 
writer’s conclusions are based upon 9000 measurements of rectal and axil- 
lary temperatures in 2200 individuals. Normally the difference between 
these temperatures ranges from 0.5° to 1.0° F. Im cases of cardiac 
insufficiency the passive congestion of the more dependent parts in- 
creases this difference to from 1.5° to 2.5° F. When the difference is 
high, in cases of infectious disease, the phenomenon is due to an impaired 
myocardium. It was most frequently found in influenza, very rarely, 
however, in scarlet fever. The author concludes from the latter obser- 
vation that the toxin of scarlatina is a nerve rather than a heart poison. 
In abdominal disease, an abnormally great difference between the two 
temperatures occurs, above all in diffuse peritonitis, being often over 
3.5° F. It is an early sign in appendicitis and is useful in distinguish- 
ing between intestinal obstruction and simple constipation. In uterine 
affections the difference is usually normal except in uterine hemorrhage, 
where it may be excessive. In nervous affections, such as epilepsy, neu- 
roses, neuralgias, migraine, and the like, the axillary temperatures are 
sometimes found higher than the rectal. 


How SuHovutp Herepirary Sypuinis Be Trearen.—The Medical 
Record, in a synopsis of a paper in a French medical journal, says: 
Gaucher states that all children of syphilitic parents, although showing 
no symptoms at birth, are nevertheless infected. The Wassermann reac- 
tion has been positive in cases of children of a mother infected during 
the eighth month of pregnancy. ‘There are two important points in 
the treatment of these little patients. The first is the feeding. It is 
doubly important to them to have breast milk, since they need the best 
of food to give them the necessary strength to resist the disease, and they 
also obtain from the milk of the infected mother antitoxins that are of 
value against the disease. It is equally important not to give them to a 
wet nurse on account of the danger to her of infection. The second 
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point in the treatment is to give mercury by mouth, the sublimate being 
used in a solution of 1-1000, beginning with a milligramme at a dose, 
and increasing. ‘The effect of the drug is better if fractional doses are 
used. ‘The author condemns the use of frictions as uncleanly and uncer- 
tain, and thinks that the hypodermic use of the drug is unnecessary. 


DANGEROUS Proprietary O1L.—Thée New York Medical Journal 
says: One of the most delectable compounds exhibited at the food show 
was a proprietary “oil” that contained in the fluid ounce two-thirds of 
a grain of opium, seven minims of sulphuric ether, and nine minims 
of chloroform, together with ninety-three per cent. of alcohol. It is 
intended for pain, external or internal, and should certainly control that 
symptom. ‘This “oil” would appeal strongly to a dissipated Indian, 
and once he incurred the habit of drinking it, great difficulty would be 
experienced in satisfying his peculiar craving without knowledge of the 


foregoing formula. 


Pusiic Drinkine Cups BAarrep.—On October 1 the regulation of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health forbidding the use of public 
drinking cups went into effect in Boston. Under the new rules no such 
cup can be used in any public park, street, or way; in any building or 
premises used as a public hotel, theatre, public hall, or public school; 
in any railroad car or station, steam or ferry boat. In many places the 
sanitary bubbling fountains have been installed. 


LITERATURE OF INTEREST TO NURSES 

New York Medical Journal, October 1, “ The Modern Brown Bread 
Bill.” J. John Buzzell, M.D.; October 8, “ Alcohol and its Relation to 
Legal Medicine,” Moses Keschner, M.D.; October 15, “ Carbolie Acid 
Poisoning,” Charles B. Burke, M.D. Medical Record, October 1, “ Street 
Dust as a Factor in Spreading Disease,” James M. Anders, M.D.; Oc- 
tober 8, “ The Carbohydrate Diathesis,” W. E. Deeks, M.D.; October 15, 
‘Personal Observations on the Ehrlich Hata 606,” Abraham L. Wol- 
barst, M.D.; October 22, “ Constipation and Toxemia,” J. George Sauer, 
M.D. Interstate Medical Journal, “The Treatment of Cancer by 
Radium,” Louis Wickham, M.D. Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, October 15, “ Diet in Typhoid Fever ” ; October 22, “ The Nutri- 
tion of the Feeble Infant,” Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D.; November 5, 
Six articles on cancer, by Doctors Charles H. Mayo, Leo Loeb, William 
Allen Pusey, Joseph C. Bloodgood, F. B. Mallory, John A. Fordyce; 
Flour and Diabetic Foods. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.] 


FOR THE NURSE’S BAG 


Dear Eprtror: I want to say to the private nurse, do not forget to carry 
in your case some rubber bands, some little wire fastenings for your chart, and 
some labels. The last named your druggist will gladly give you, and you will 
find them very useful for any solutions you may happen to make or for speci 
men bottles. B. 


WITH A SUBSCRIPTION 


Dear Epiror: This is not the first time that I am a subscriber, but the 
last few years I have travelled a good deal, and have bought single copies of 
the JouRNAL. But last week I heard Miss Mclsaac speak in Omaha, and | 
was very much impressed with what she said. I certainly believe in nurses 
co-operating to raise the standard of nursing and give all the help they can 


to their profession. This subscription is a direct effect of Miss Mclsaac’s visit, 
but I hope and believe it is not the only one. G. 8. 


HOW TO BATHE YOUNG 


infants. I have had four years’ experience in obstetrical nursing in homes, 


INFANTS 


DeAR EDITOR: should like to answer S. C. D., R.N., on how to bathe 
and I have found that putting the child on a bath blanket on a pillow on the 
table is by far the quickest, easiest, and most beneficial way to the child. First, 
get all clothes, water, towels, and wash rag (sponges should never be used) 
ready; then put child in blanket and proceed as with adults. Arms, chest 
(arms covered), legs (upper part of body covered), and back; and by arranging 
the clothes in rotation, the child will have to be turned only once while dressing. 

There is danger of infection by placing child in bowl of water, as par- 
ticles of fecal matter are apt to be washed off, or the child may urinate while 
in the bowl. In fact, most physicians say do not touch the cord dressing unless 
soiled or moist, and then sponge with alcohol and apply a clean dressing. 

Try bathing on the table, you will find it a great help, and such a boon 
to young, nervous mothers who are continually afraid of having the child roll 


THE GENERALLY FATAL HEMORRHAGES OF THE NEW-BORN CON- 
TROLLED BY RABBIT SERUM AND HUMAN SERUM INJECTIONS 


Dear Epitor: One of my nurses brings me your query concerning two 
“unusual ” cases (Vol. X, 10, 1910, p. 757). Hemorrhages of the new-born are 
hardly unusual. The mortality heretofore has been very high. | 


have not 
the facts here, out of town, but from memory quote the figures at the New York 


Lying-In, where Dr. James Welch instead of losing nearly every cas¢ 
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transfused, has saved all but one of the last seventeen by transfusion of the 
serum of normal blood, at intervals of three or four hours while the tendency 
lasts. As two ounces of human blood at short intervals for days is not easy 
to procure and horse serum damages human blood, at Sloane Maternity rabbit 
blood is used. Dr. Cragin reports the same success by injecting the serum of 
what blood can be obtained from a rabbit (10 or 15 c.e—Y¥, to % oz.) every 
two to four hours. A fresh rabbit is required each time, and the treatment 
continued as long as the bleeding continues, or if it returns. Thus another 
disease, heretofore hopeless, is conquered. Dr. Welch’s article was in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences. Dr. Cragin’s brief report will appear 
in the American Journal of Obstetrics shortly, under Transactions of the New 
York Obstetric Society, meeting of October, 1910. 

Yours truly, 
Rost. L. Dickinson, M.D., 
President New York Obstetrical Society, 
168 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE 


MENOPAUSE 


Dear Epitror: I have read with much interest the article on “ The Meno 


pause” in the September number of the JouRNAL, and note that while Dr. 
Perkins gives much advice to “every woman who has passed the menopause,” 
she fails to tell us how we may know when it is passed. In other articles on 
the same subject I find the same omission, and as I am often questioned about 
it, 1 venture to ask for an answer to the question, How may a woman know 
certainly that she has passed the menopause? 

I have read the JOURNAL with growing interest from the first to the last 
ANXIOUS IRER. 


[This question was referred to Dr. Perkins who replied as follows: “ The 
menopause is such an elastic period that this question is difficult to answer. 
In some women the menses cease abruptly, or after a few months of irregularity 
and decrease. In the majority it extends over a longer period, averaging from 
one to three years; in some women longer still,—there are delayed or scanty 
irregular menses with some periods that seem just as usual, until finally it dis- 
appears altogether. In general, it may be said that a woman of fifty or there- 
abouts, who has no illness, and has had menstrual irregularity for months or 
years, has passed the menopause when six months or a year have elapsed without 
the menses. Certainly she should consult a physician if the flow or any dis- 
charge appears after this. Women who menstruate very early have a later 
nenopause, and vice versa. Again, in some families, the menopause is notably 
early, even at thirty-five. Flushed and nervous symptoms often continue for 


months after the flow has ceased entirely.”] 


rO PERSONAL CLEANLINESS 


DreaR EpIToR: There are sO many new campaigns constantly organized, 
that the next we hear will be that one is to in some way educate each person 
in the world that he should take a daily bath for the sake of cleanliness and 


health, and also to keep his finger nails clean. It has never been estimated how 
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many germs are carried by the filth in people’s finger nails, nor how much more 


intelligent the world would be by furnishing the brain with blood sent there 
at a more rapid rate by daily bathing, also by cleaner blood, made so by elimi 
nating the impurities through the pores of the skin. I wish that the nursing 
profession could be the instigators of this. 

One Sunday morning when going to Sunday School, there were twelve 
children on the car, children of the middle class. Two of these children had 
fairly clean finger nails (1 had to look pretty close to tell), two had dirty finger 
nails, and the .remaining eight had very dirty finger nails. I did not get all 
of Miss Mclsaac’s articles on Household Hygiene, but the last one spoke of the 
essentials of housekeeping. The first essential, after people say their prayers 
and read their Bibles, should be a daily bath for every member of the family. 
When a child reaches the age of three or four years many mothers drop the 
daily bath, and the habit is never formed. The person who takes a daily 
cleansing bath, if you notice, usually amounts to something. They are, many 
times, not as naturally intelligent as some others, but the cleansing bath makes 
them healthier in body, also in mind. The skin and blood are cleaner, therefore 
the mind is of a better quality. If people had the right sort of mind, they 
would select the essentials not only in household hygiene, but in the whole 
of life. It should, though, be said that a hot bath, oftener than twice a week, 
is dangerous. Epitn C. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM A PRIVATE DUTY NURSE 


Dear Epiror: The JoURNAL is a never-ending source of pleasure and profit 
to me. It is the private nurse who fully enjoys and appreciates your lette1 
department, for unlike the institutional nurse, she is not in constant touch 
with the newer appliances, and has not her own kind to help her over diffi- 
culties,-and then, too, many things which may seem trivial to the institutional 
nurse are vital to the private nurse, and she longs not to be critical, but to get 
the other one’s point of view. 

I have been intensely interested in the discussion about male catheterization. 
Personally I see no reason why a nurse, woman, should catheterize a man, and 
many grave reasons why she should not. 

As every nurse knows, in‘uremia one has not retention, but suppression, 
so the first thing would be packs and other treatments which would have a 
tendency to evacuate the bladder without aid, and very many physicians are 
not in a hurry to catheterize, as the simple act of inserting a catheter may 
induce a convulsion. 

A nurse is no less a woman because she is a nurse, in fact, her womanly 
qualities are her chief asset, and instead of unsexing her, her training has taught 
her the superb art of self-control. 

I’m afraid women frequently do not understand a man’s nature, and that 
he is easily excited, and that there are certain laws she must respect. I have 
nursed many men, and whenever certain little attentions were necessary, have 
found either a wife or mother only too glad to give them,—the more serious ones 
the physician will attend to. 

A cultured and well-bred woman will prove herself such in the manner in 
which she cares for her patient. E. P. M. 


Letters to the Editor 


NURSES ORGANIZING 


Dear Eprror: As a reader of the JourNAL, [ would like to make a few 
suggestions in response to the many discussions now going on in your paper, 
regarding the proper and improper duties of the private nurse. It does seem 
that before anything definite could be accomplished, or any standard maintained, 
it is expedient that all nurses engaged in private work become organized, appoint- 
ing suitable officers with a constitution, etc. In an organization of this kind 


rules could be evolved in regard to proprieties, with discussions from nurses 


engaged in private work, regarding some particular situation, with an exchange 
of ideas which would be beneficial to all nurses, as the case may be. The hos- 
pital prepares us to fulfil our life’s career up to a certain period, but it cannot 
look after us after we leave the hospital. Hospital work is sufficient unto itself, 
und while our Alma Mater feels a certain amount of responsibility during our 
raining, yet the support given the nurse after graduation is vague. 

The demands upon the superintendent of a large hospital are of such tre- 
mendous proportions that what little she can give to outside affairs is very 
limited, usually taking the hours she properly owes to herself for rest in this 
way. In order to maintain the dignity of our chosen profession it behooves 


us to unite into an organization, having, therefore, something definite to lean 


upon for support in our work. In an organization of this kind for nurses 
engaged in private work, the benefits derived would be manifold. Of course 
we have our alumne associations and Associated Alumnae, and while these 
societies are perhaps beneficial in a way, yet they are not of sufficient benefit 
materially to the private nurse. What the private nurse needs to-day is an 
organization run on business principles, one she can appeal to in every way. 


The majority of nurses holding executive positions in hospitals are not qualified 


to render the proper assistance to nurses engaged in private work, never having 
done it; consequently its officers should be composed of private nurses who 
thoroughly understand the needs and demands made upon the private nurse. 
Doctors and hospital superintendents could be obtained to give lectures at 
regular periods, on the newest and latest things pertaining to the hospital and 
medical world as the nurse needs; therefore keeping the nurse alert to the latest 
ideas, and consequently never growing rusty, but remaining ever young in het 
profession rue she can take a post-graduate course, but this would not be 
necessary in an organization of this kind. Considering the large number of 
trained nurses in this country there is no reason why an organization of this 
kind should not be advantageous. An insurance and sick benefit department 
could be established, and in the larger cities branch organizations formed. 
Some of the readers may feel an organization of this kind would be on par 
with labor unions, but we hold aloof from such a monopoly as labor unions; 
to affiliate with such an organization would be inhumane, but necessity demands 
a progressive organization for trained private nurses that will aid them in 
upholding a dignified calling. In unity there is strength, and certainly there 
is no reason why an organization of this kind would not be of inestimable value 
to private nurses. Here is an opportunity for some progressive women to 


benefit their sister nurses. ap 2 
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NATIONAL 


REGARDING JOURNAL STOCK 

THE directors of the JouRNAL have the funds to purchase several shares of 
stock. Will the shareholders who wish to sell kindly communicate with the 
secretary of the JouRNAL board, Sarah E, Sly, 184 South River Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

THE INTER-STATE SECRETARY’S APPOINTMENTS 

ASSOCIATIONS in states east of the Mississippi desiring visits from the 
inter-state secretary during January, February, or March should send requests 
as early as possible before Christmas. They are asked to state how many meet 
ings they will wish the secretary to attend and also what local problems they 
wish to discuss. 

ISABEL McIsAac, Inter-state Secretary, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Jewish Hospital Alumnex, Cincinnati......... 10.00 
Janet A. Topping ..... 5.00 
Jefferson County Graduate Nurses’ Association, Louisville 25.00 


From members of the Alumne Association, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia: Mary V. Baldridge, $2.00; Grace Boyer, $1.00; 
Katherine Brown, $5.00; Mrs. C. Broadbent, $2.00; A member, 
$5.00; Bertha Cline, $1.00; Clara Cole, $2.00: Julia M. Colp, $5.00; 
Elsie B. Cooch, $1.00; Flora Cook, $2.00; Sara Crossett, $5.00; 
Grace DeVilbiss, $1.00; Adeline Dewar, $1.00; Hedwig Dieterman, 
$1.00; Margaret A. Dunlop, $10.00; India V. Edwards, $2.00; Eliza- 
beth Elliot, $1.00; Elizabeth Ely, $1.00; Cornelia Happersett, $10.00; 
Emma Herbst, $1.00; Mabel Y. Herr, $1.00; Emma L. Hester, $5.00; 
Francis Hostetter, $1.00; Katherine Ischi, $1.00; Anna Kramlich, 
$2.00; Katherine Lang, $1.00; Jeannette Lear, $1.00; Sallie L. Leckie, 
$1.00; Kate Liddle, $1.00; Annie M. Lisle, $3.00; Florence Long- 
necker, $1.00; Jennie A. Manly, $5.00; Gertrude L. Massey, $1.00; 
Lillian J. McCloud, $1.00; Anna E. McCowan, $5.00; Caroline I. 
Milne, $10.00; Lillie M. Minnig, $5.00; Sallie M. Esling, $1.00; 
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Elizabeth Fishback, $3.00; Olivia Fisher, $5.00; Mrs. E. J. Gardner, 
$5.00; Etta L. Gile, $5.00; Ida Groff, $1.00; Bertha Guilfoyle, $1.00; 
Mary W. Guilfoyle, $1.00; Madelein Revell, $3.00; Elizabeth Scar- 
borough, $3.00; Sallie A. Scott, $1.00; Adele Neeb, $5.00; Elizabeth 
Nesbit, $1.00; Aletha Paul, $2.00; Charlotte Powell, $1.00; May 
Powell, $1.00; Bertha Pratt, $1.00; Elizabeth Quinn, $1.00; Hulda 
Randall, $5.00; Sophia Roess, $2.00; Mary Schwer, $2.00; Effie E. 
Seely, $1.00; Annie Shields, $1.00; Anna Wilson-Smith, $1.00; Mrs. 
M. N. Sloan, $1.00; Isabel Stambaugh, $2.00; Annie M. Stirk, $5.00; 
Julia H. Strange, $1.00; Georgia Taft, $2.00; Ella Taylor, $1.00; 
Katherine Thacher, $1.00; Elizabeth Troesch, $5.00; Eunice Warner, 
$1.00; Myrtle Weaver, $1.00; Arvilla Whiteman, $1.00; Elizabeth 
Whitten, $5.00; Elizabeth Williams, $1.00; Elizabeth Wright, $1.00; 


Mary Yeats, $1.00; Mary Young, $3.00 ... 189.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE JOURNAL PURCHASE FUND TO NOVEMBER 
15, 1910 


Mary E. Gladwin, A'sron, Ohio.. 25.00 
Eva V. Johnson, Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 1.00 


M. Louise Twiss, R.N., Treasurer, 
419 West 144th St., New York City. 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


APPOINTMENTS: Anna S. Herman, graduate of the Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., and Anna Reeves, graduate of the Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa., appointed and assigned to duty at the Army General 
Hospital, San Francisco, California. 

Discharges: Estella M. De Turk and Elizabeth Kurzdorfer, San Francisco, 
California. 

Transfers: From San Francisco, California, to Manila, P. I., on the 
Sheridan, November 5, 1910, Katherine W. Cassin and Mary E. Hunt; from the 
Division Hospital, Manila, P. I., to San Francisco, California, on the Logan, 
November 13, Maude B. Kee and Marie A. Riordan. 

JANE A. DELANO, R.N., 


Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps. 


CHANGES IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U. 8S. NAVY 


APPOINTMENTS: Julia T. Coonan, New Haven City Hospital; Margaret 
Pierce, New York City Hospital, with service in U. 8S. Army Nurse Corps and 
Isthmian Canal Hospital Service; Edna E. Stimpson, St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Marguerite Taylor, Newark City Hospital; Emily C. Smith, 
Philadelphia City Hospital, late of the Isthmian Canal Hospital Service; Anna 
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B. Annette, Garfield Memorial Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Lucy C. Cooper, 
Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, N. Y.; Elsie T. Patterson, Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York City; Mary M. Robinson, Jefferson College Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Resignations: Tella B. Erwin and M. Estelle Hine. 

Transfers: From the Naval Medical School Hospital, Washington, D. C., to 
the Naval Hospital, Canacao, P. I., Mrs. Florence T. Milburn, chief nurse; Elsa 
H. Claflin, Jennie M. Reed, Susie I. Fitzgerald, Margaret D. Murray, and Maud L. 
McKennie; from Naval Hospital, Annapolis, Md., to Naval Hospital, Canacao, 
P. I., Martha Hamlin; from Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va., to Naval Hospital, 
Canacao, P. I., Mary H. Humphrey; to Naval Hospital, Annapolis, Md., Evelyn 
W. Jefferson; from Naval Medical School Hospital, Washington, D. C., to Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk, Va., Lily E. White and Claribel M. Pike. 

EsTHER V. Hasson, R.N., 
Superintendent, Nurse Corps, U. S. N. 


IMPORTANT COMMITTEE REPORT 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, a year ago, appointed a committee 
to consider the education and training of nurse assistants for the care of people 
of moderate means in their homes and the nursing of patients suffering from 
chronic diseases. The report of this committee was presented at the annual 
meeting of the association at St. Louis, Sept. 20-23, 1910. Two meetings had 
been held, prominent persons consulted, and careful investigations made. We 
cannot give space to the full report, but that which deals with subjects of 
special importance to us all is as follows: 

“1. Trained Attendant.—The attendant performs an excellent service for 
the community so long as she does only the work for which she is trained. 
The difficulty appears to be, according to the evidence of her teachers and 
the registries under whose supervision she works, that she is likely to overstep 
the boundary of her legitimate field and encroach upon the work of the graduate 
nurse. As she gains the confidence of the community and the doctor, her charges 
and her self-confidence gradually increase, and she is caring for acute cases and 
others for which she has not received the proper training. 

“There seems to be a use for these attendants. One practical way of 
managing them is to have them work under the supervision of graduate nurses. 
Where a state has a proper registration law, and a suitable directory where 
both nurses and attendants may register, it is feasible for the person in charge 
to carefully explain the difference between nurses and attendants to people 
applying for nurses, and be sure that the physicians understand which they are 
getting. In this way the responsibility is placed upon the physician and family 
of the patient. 

“2. Hourly Nursing by Individuals.—This seems to be impractical for the 
individual nurse owing to the expense involved in its business management. The 
hourly nurse needs to have a capable person always on hand to answer calls, 
arrange conflicting dates, and exert a personal influence in the general arrange 
ment of the work. The only case we have found of successful individual hourly 
nursing is where the nurse is working among wealthy patients, with her home 
conditions favorable to a reduced expense account. 


“3. Individual Experienced Nursing.—By the term ‘experienced nurse’ we 
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mean one who has had no hospital training, but who has acquired some experi- 
ence through caring for sickness in her own or other households under the doctor’s 
direction. She will be considered later with the trained attendant, under the 
supervision of the graduate nurse. 

“4, Insurance—A form of insurance which would mean the payment by 
an insurance company of the wages of a graduate nurse during the illness of the 
policy-holder or his family. 

‘From the evidence we have obtained from people in large insurance com- 
panies, we do not believe that responsible insurance companies would interest 
themselves in this, owing to the lack of morbidity statistics, the possibilities of 
malingering, the lack of knowledge of the individual, and the general difficulties 
of its business management. Possibly local or fraternal organizations could 
make a success of it because of their intimate knowledge of their members. 

“5. Undergraduate Nurses.—Undergraduate nurses, under the supervision 
of their training schools, are being used in small cities where the families to 
which they are sent are known, or information about them is easily obtainable. 
It does not seem a practical plan for the large city or manufacturing community, 
where the possibilities of abuse are difficult to overcome, and the routine work 
of the training school in its relation to the hospital more exacting. It can 
never be wholly satisfactory, neither can it become a general custom, because of 
its ill effects upon the training of the nurse due to the lack of supervision of 
her work. ‘This practice may be used to increase the earning capacity of the 
hospital and the necessity for increased earnings prohibits proper supervision. 
Consequently, the plan can never be a favorite with those who believe in thorough 
training for nurses. 

‘6. Nursing by Endowment.—This plan, we believe, offers the best solution 
of the problem. ‘The question is not wholly one of nursing practice. In many 
families in moderate circumstances, sickness involves domestic problems, the 
daily housework, and the care of children. 

“With a central) organization, under practical business management, it 
should be possible to use to advantage the graduate nurse, the trained attendant, 
the experienced nurse, and the necessary domestics. 

The energies of the more expensive graduate nurse should be largely 
utilized in teaching her associates in the work, educating the families, directing 
the work of the untrained forces, and in hourly nursing where this service 
renders all the necessary help. Where the patient is sufficiently ill to demand 
the whole time of a graduate nurse this should be furnished through the acute 
stages of the disease, and during convalescence or chronic invalidism the patient 
may be transferred to the less experienced worker, supervised by the periodical 
visit of the graduate. In some cases all that is needed in the household is to 
furnish a cook or a laundress and thus release the whole or a part of the 
mother’s time for the care of the patient, under supervision of the graduate 
nurse making visits as frequently as may be necessary. The theory would be 
to utilize the least expensive member of the force working under this endowment 
who can do the work effici ntly. 

“It will be necessary to have a certain number of graduate nurses upon 
salary; perhaps in most communities it would be sufficient to start with one 
nurse and gradually increase the force as it becomes necessary. Probably the 
attendants should be upon salary, but the other workers can be called upon as 
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their services are needed and paid by the day or week as they do their work, 
or in whatever manner proves to be the most practical. 

“The source and general plan of endowment will have to be determined to 
a large extent by the local conditions of the community adopting the system. 
Possibly some form of local insurance can be worked out to help pay the cost. 
Fraternal and benevolent orders, churches, and other organizations doing char- 
itable work would undoubtedly lend their support if they can be made to realize 
that the money invested would be more wisely expended by an especially equipped 
and organized system than by individual agencies. Every community should 
be able to furnish public-spirited citizens who would devote a part of their time 
and energy to helping to make a success of the enterprise, and whose business 
acumen would insure a proper management. 

“The patients, of course, should pay such portion of the actual expense 
incurred as they are able to meet. Where it is practicable, without saddling 
the family with too great a burden, they should pay the balance later as they 
are able. 

“Tt is often said that nurses should be encouraged to give their services in 
the class of cases which we are considering, or to sacrifice a part of their pay. 
Your committee believes that this is usually asking too much. Most nurses 
have only what they are able to save, and their wages are not high. It is 
necessary for them to provide for their old age. The solution of this problem 
should not be thrown upon the nurses. 

“ Respectfully submitted, 
“ FREDERIC A. WASHBURN, Chairman, 
“Mary M. RIDDLE, 
“ H, Youna, Secretary.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.—THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF NURSES 
held its fall meeting in the John Ware hall of the Medical Library building, 
8 Fenway, on the evening of November 30. The topic of the meeting was “ The 
New Registration Law, What It Means, and Its Advantages.” The members 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Registration were the speakers of the even 
ing. The public was invited to attend and take part in the discussion. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL ALUMNA: ASSOCIATION held its 
sixteenth annual meeting in the Thayer Library, on October 25. The following 
officers were elected to serve for two years: president, Esther Dart; vice-presi 
dents, Bessie Fullerton, M. E. Booker; secretary, Jean C. Cartwright, 24 McLean 
Street, Boston; treasurer, Annie H. Smith; auditors, Annie Fletcher, Minnie 
Haggart. 

Lucy L. Drown, superintendent of nurses at the Boston City Hospital, who 
has been suffering a period of invalidism, has been able to leave her home in 
New Hampshire and, after a short stay in Boston, is visiting one of her. former 
head nurses, Miss Hogle, who is now superintendent of the Huron Road Hospital, 
Cleveland. ‘ 

Brookline.—THE Free HospitTat ror WoMEN is continuing the post-graduate 
course of four and one-half months, giving to nurses holding a diploma from a 
recognized training school a course in gynecological nursing. This includes 
assisting at out-patient examinations and treatment, preparation for operation, 
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operating-room assisting, and after-care of surgical patients. The graduates and 
graduating class were given a reception in June by Dr. William H. Baker. Miss 
Motley and Mrs. Sumner Hollingsworth of the Ladies’ Board presided. There 
have been some changes in the head nurses during the past year. Jessie Davis, 
formerly operating-room nurse, is doing private nursing in Brookline. Her 
position is filled by Edna Haskins. Grace E. Fowle still continues as assistant 
superintendent, Clara J. Hodnett, head nurse in recovery ward, and Isabel Robin- 
son, head nurse in out-patient department, and Mary Welch as head nurse in the 
convalescent surgical wards. H. J. Ervin is superintendent. Two classes have 
graduated, twenty-one nurses receiving diplomas. 

Two courses of lectures were given during the year as follows: Gynecological 
Nursing: Preparation of patient, room, instruments, and dressing, Dr. Edwin B. 
Nielson; After-treatment and care of gynecological cases, Dr. Frank A. Pem 
berton; Anesthesia: Preparation of patient, administration and after-care of 
patient, Dr. Harold W. Baker; Urinary Organs: Urinalysis, catheterization of 
bladder and ureters, Dr. Henry T. Hutchins; Surgical Sepsis: Asepsis, anti 
sepsis and bacteriology of sepsis, Dr. Stephen Rushmore, Dr. Richard G. Wads- 
worth; Abdominal Tumors, Dr. Richard G. Wadsworth; Nursing in Private 
Surgical Cases, Dr. William P. Graves; Ethics of Nursing, Dr. William H. Baker. 

Lawrence.—Tne LAWRENCE GENERAL Hospirat held graduating exercises 
for eleven nurses on the evening of November 3, in the Unitarian Church. 
Addresses were given by Susan E. Crocker, Dr. Foster, Rev. Elisha M. Lake, and 
Dr. Carleton. 

Fitchburg.—Bureank HospiTat has a new nurses’ home, the gift of the 
late Mrs. Sarah W. Burbank, in memory of her two daughters. There are thirty- 
three bedrooms for nurses and a suite of rooms for the superintendent, all 
are cozily and comfortably furnished, and there are wide porches. 

Malden.—TueE Matpen Hosprrat Nurses’ ALUMN# ASSOCIATION held its 
regular monthly meeting on November 1, at the nurses’ home. Miss Lowry, 
superintendent of the hospital, gave a very interesting talk on her personal 
recollections of Isabel Hampton Robb, and also spoke on state registration. Tea 
was served after the meeting. 

Framingham.—J. Avocusta Briecs has resigned as superintendent of 
Framingham Hospital, and has been succeeded by Ethel A. Humphrey, who has 
been her assistant. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence.—Lucy Ayers, who has been for ten years superintendent of 
nurses at the Rhode Island Hospital, resigned her position on October 1, in 
order to rest and travel. Miss Ayers is a graduate of the Connecticut Training 
School, New Haven. After her graduation in 1891, she engaged in private duty 
nursing for a time and then filled positions in a hospital in Brooklyn, in the 
New England Hospital, Roxbury, and later became superintendent of the Woman’s 
Hospital, Chicago, and of the Samaritan Hospital, Sioux City, before coming to 
Rhode Island. At a reception given to Miss Ayers by pupil and graduate nurses 
of the school, she was presented with a purse of gold and with articles for the 
furnishing of the kitchen of the little apartment which is to be her home. 
Much regret is expressed at her resignation and hearty appreciation of her 
services. She is succeeded by Inez Lord, who has been assistant superintendent 
of nurses at the General Hospital, Lowell, Mass. 
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CONNECTICUT 

THE GRADUATE Nurses’ Association of Connecticut held its regular quar 
terly meeting on November 2, at 27 Mainwaring Street, New London. After the 
regular business was completed Martha J. Wilkinson gave an informal talk on 
District Nursing and Settlement Work, which was followed by a social hour, 
during which time nurses from other parts of the state were entertained by the 
nurses of the New London Registry. 

Hartford.—Tue Hartrorp Hospiran ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION has elected the 
following officers: president, Hannah Russell, Highland Park, Conn.; vice-presi 
dents, Alice McCormac, Lucy May; treasurer, Emma Richards, 124 Windsor 
Avenue, Hartford; corresponding secretary, Cora Beale, 71 South Burritt Street, 
New Britain; recording secretary, Harriet Waterman. 

Georgia P. Foster, class of 1905, Hartford Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, has been appointed a visiting nurse at River Point, R. I. Rosamond E. 
Doane, class of 1909, has been appointed assistant to the superintendent and 
head nurse of the operating-room, Meriden Hospital, Meriden, Conn. Ellen E. 
Drisko, class of 1909, has accepted a position as assistant to the superintendent 
and head nurse of the operating-room of the Salem Hospital, Salem, Mass. 
Florence L. Cameron, class of 1910, has resigned as head nurse of the children’s 
ward of the Hartford Hospital to take up private nursing. Nellie G. Brown, 
class of 1910, has been appointed head nurse of the operating-room, New York 
Kye and Ear Infirmary, New York City. Grace M. Cook, class of 1910, has 
been appointed assistant to the head nurse, gynecological and obstetrical wards, 
Hartford Hospital. Susan Campbell, graduate of the Claremont Hospital, N. H., 
and The Boston Floating Hospital, has been appointed head nurse of the chil 
dren’s ward, Hartford Hospital. 

NEW YORK 

THE REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YorRK STATE NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION has been delayed by the express strike in New York, the papers 
having been expressed to the secretary, and remaining unde:vered until too late 
for this issue of the JouRNAL. It is hoped that the report will be ready for next 
month’s JOURNAL. 

GRACE KNIGHT SCHENCK, R.N., Secretary. 

New York.—AT THE NuRSEs’ Cuus, 54 East 34th Street, a course of Bible 
lectures will be given by Charlotte Adams, teacher of the Bible at the National 
Training School, Gramercy Park; the first series, second week in January to 
the second week in February, is to be upon Five Heroines of Ancient Israel; the 
second series, first week in March to first week in May, Five Heroes of the 
Early Christian Church. A vesper service is held every Sunday evening at the 
club, and unusually good music, vocal and instrumental, is rendered. Among 
the speakers for November was the Rev. Howard Mellish, rector of Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn. The service is from 6.45 to 7.30. On December 7, Mrs. Martha Crowe 
Foote will speak upon Maeterlink’s “ Bluebird,’ and about the 12th or 14th of 
December, Dr. Grenfel will tell of his work on the Labrador. Members may 
obtain the exact date by telephoning the secretary at the club or by consulting 
the bulletin board. About January 1, a class in French will be formed with 
Mlle. Eugenie Menut, formerly of Teachers College, as a teacher. This class 
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will be elementary or advanced according to the need of those enrolling, and a 
teacher is available for a class in expression, suggestions for reading aloud, 
relaxation, etc. The hour for these classes will be decided by vote of the majority 
and members wishing to enroll should notify Miss Farquhar at the club. 

BIBLE CLASSES are being organized at the training schools at the Harlem, 
the City Hospital, the New York Infirmary for Women and Children, at Bellevue, 
the Presbyterian, and the Post-Graduate. It is hoped to open more as teachers 
are already available. 

THE LECTURES ON PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS for December have the following 
subjects: December 5, House Flies and Other Insects as Carriers of Disease; 
December 12, Housing and Health; December 19, Tuberculosis, the General 
Problem, the Organized Campaign against the Disease. Subjects will be dis- 
eussed by Dr. Livingston Farrand, Mr. Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the 
National Housing Association, and others. These lectures are given on Monday 
afternoons at five in the auditorium of Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 

THE GERMAN HosPiITaAL NuRSES’ ALUMNA ASSOCIATION elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, Marie I. Pless; vice-presidents, M. Cecelia Fitzpatrick, 
[da Hoffman; secretary, Elizabeth Lindheimer; assistant secretary, Irma Peter- 
son; treasurer, Elsie J. Shea; assistant treasurer, Margaret Munro. 

THE New York City TRAINING ScHooL held its thirty-fifth annual com 
mencement on October 29, graduating fifty-seven nurses from the regular course, 
and six from the post-graduate course. Most inspiring addresses upon the 
higher life were made by the Rev. Wm. B. Farrell and the Rev. Hugh Birkhead; 
Dr. Robert Abbe and Dr. Edward S. Peck addressed the nurses upon their pro 
fession, and after the administration of the Hippocratic Oath by Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, the diplomas were distributed. The graduates were bidden God-speed by 
the Commissioner of Public Charities, the Hon. Michael J. Drummond, with 
Florence Nightingale’s ‘‘ Three cheers, wherever you go.” 

Brooklyn.—THE BROOKLYN HospPITtAL TRAINING ALUMNZ ASSO 
CIATION held its usual monthly meeting on November 1, with a good attendance, 
the president, Miss Sweeney, presiding. ‘The minutes of the last meeting and 
the reports of committees were read and approved. After the business was 
transacted, Miss Healy read a fine report from Miss Dewey, delegate to the 


state meeting. A collation was served by the refreshment committee. The next 
meeting will be held the first Tuesday in December. 

THe JeEwisH Hospirau held dedication exercises of its new home for nurses 
on the afternoon of November 6. The building is one of the finest and best 
equipped in the country. Addresses were given by Comptroller William A. 
Prendergast, State Regent Edward Lauterbach, Public Works Commissioner 
Lewis H. Pounds, Public Charities Commissioner Michael J. Drummond, Presi 
dent Abraham Abraham, of the Jewish Hospital; President Edward C. Blum, 
of the Training School, Julius Strauss, and the Rev. Dr. Nathan Krass. 

THE KinG CouNTy REGISTERED NuRSES’ ASSOCIATION held a meeting on 
October 13, in the King County Medical Building. The Credential Committee 
reported that five alumne societies had applied for membership, but only one 
had returned its papers in time to be voted upon,—the German Hospital. The 
others are the Williamsburg, Cumberland Street, Brooklyn Homeopathic, and 
Prospect Heights. Anna Davids, R.N., superintendent of the training school of 
the Williamsburg Hospital, and Mrs. Stein, of St. John’s School, were accepted 
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as members. The nominating committee consists of Elizabeth Tuttle, Massa- 
chusetts General; Miss Horrocks, German Hospital; Miss Warburton, St. Mary’s; 
Miss Pincheon, Brooklyn; Miss Kurtz, Methodist Episcopal. Miss Parry and 
Miss Dewey were selected as delegates to the state meeting. The Brooklyn 
Local Red Cross Committee invited the society to share with it the invitation 
to inspect the naval hospital ship, Solace, in the navy yards on October 15, a 
privilege greatly enjoyed. 

ANNA Davips, R.N., graduate of the Long Island College Hospital, was 
recently made superintendent of the Williamsburg Hospital and Training School. 

Utica.— FLORENCE STRUTHERS, a graduate of the Victoria Hospital, London, 
Ontario, and of the post-graduate course at the General Memorial Hospital, New 
York City, has taken the position of superintendent of Faxton Hospital. 

Auburn.—THE GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION held its first annual meeting 
in the lecture room of the City Hospital, on November 8, when the following 
officers were elected: president, Florence M. Grant; vice-presidents, Helen O’Hern, 
Mrs. Brown; secretary, Edna W. Kent; assistant secretary, Florence McFaden; 
treasurer, Jane M. Howell; chairman of social committee, Mrs. Sweeney; chair- 
man of membership committee, Emma Fries. Thirty new members have been 
received during the past year. 

Syracuse.—Tue Homcopatuic Hospirar held graduating exercises on the 
evening of October 29, at the Kanatenah Club, for four graduates. Addresses 
were made by James E. Newell, Dr. J. Herbert Irish, F. E. Reid, and Mrs. 
William B. Gere. An informal dance was held after the exercises. 

Rochester.—THE Rocuester District LocAL COMMITTEE ON REp Cross 
NuRSING SERVICE was organized in September, with five nursing and two lay 
members. Nurses in central and western New York who wish to enroll should 
write to the secretary of this committee, Mabel Goodwin, 583 St. Paul Street. 

THE HAHNEMANN ADVOCATE, a monthly leaflet published in the interests 
of Hahnemann Hospital, gives illustrations of the hospital as it appears to-day, 
with its new Eastman wing, a private room, the operating-room, and the original 
hospital building, from which the present fine group has grown. 

Canandaigua.—-THE FREDERICK FERRIS THOMPSON HOSPITAL at the sixth 
annual meeting of its corporation reported a gain in the number of patients 
eared for and a decrease in the cost of maintenance. The average daily number 
of patients has been 32. Of the class of five nurses graduated in June, all have 
become registered nurses. 

Buffalo.—THE BuFrraLo NURSES’ ASSOCIATION held a meeting on November 
7, when Miss Davis of the Erie County Hospital gave a talk on Almshouse 
Nursing, and Mrs. Harriet Dorr-Storck gave a report of the meeting of the State 
Association. The society is supporting a little Italian girl whose summers are 
spent at the day camp. 

NEW JERSEY 

Orange.—TuHE OraNGe TRAINING ScHooL ALUMN2 AssociaATION held its 
annual meeting on October 19, at the home of Bertha F. Day. The following 
officers were elected: president, Jane Creveling; vice-presidents, Miss Hayden, 
Flora Moore; secretary, Kathryn Jack; treasurer, Miss Curry. The house was 
decorated with autumn foliage, and after the business meeting, the members 
had a pleasant social hour and a bountiful repast. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.—THE REGISTRY installed by the Philadelphia Club for Grad- 
uate Nurses, in February of this year, is steadily gaining confidence in itself 
and the confidence of doctors, nurses, and the public. A bazaar was held in the 
club house at 922 Spruce Street, November 29 and 30, not only for the financial 


given last year was greatly enjoyed. The 


support afforded, but because the one g 


objective point a year ago was the establishment of the registry, the problem 
this time is the placing of the boarding department of the club upon a firm basis. 
Hoping to encourage a wider undertaking among the members of the valuable 
work being done for them by the State Association, thereby broadening their 
outlook and receiving in some degree a co-ordination of interests with the other 
nursing organizations of the state, the club offers to subscribers of its quarterly 
sheet, The Magnet, the Graduate Nurses’ Asgociation of Pennsylvania Bulletin 
at the subscription price of the Bulletin alone, $1.00 per year. The club house, 
being commodious and centrally located, is becoming more and more generally 
recognized as a suitable and convenient place for holding affairs, social and 
otherwise, pertaining to the nurse’s life. The club, as hoped by its founders, 
has proved itself an institution needed by the great body of women it represents. 

ELIZABETH Hatcu has resigned her position as head nurse of the private 
floor, University of Pennsylvania Hospital, to become superintendent of a 
hospital in Fort Smith, Arkansas. Miss Frick, class of 1910, University Hos 
pital, has accepted a position in the hospital. Edna T. Rockey, class of 1910, 
has accepted a position in the Allegheny Hospital. Elizabeth Brophy has 
resigned as superintendent of Rush Hospital, Philadelphia, after twelve years of 
steady work, and will rest for a time. Miss Street resigned her position in the 
University Hospital to accept one in the Widener Memorial School for Crippled 
Children. 

THe GERMANTOWN Hospirat Nurses’ ALUMN held its eighth annual meet 
ing, November 15, and elected the following officers: president, Alice V. Aherne, 
Germantown; vice-president, Mrs. Harriet Tourison O’Donnell; treasurer, Louella ' 
Carson; secretary, Anna K. Mitchell, 5024 Newhall Street, Germantown; assist 
ant secretary, Florence Howe. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA held graduating exercises in Houston Hall, on the evening of 
November 15. Dr. Alfred Stengel delivered an inspiring and pleasing address. 
After the presentation of diplomas by Mr. John Sailor, refreshments were served, 
followed by dancing. There were twenty-two nurses in the class, 

THE HAHNEMANN HospitaAL NuRSES’ ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION was sponsor 
for a lecture given to nurses by Dr. Marion Craig Potter on The Adolescent 
Period, which included suggestions as to how mothers may teach children in 
regard to the origin of life. 

Wilkesbarre.—Tue Criry HospirTaL NurSES’ ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION held a 
meeting on November 7. The subject of discussion was goitre. 

Pittsburg.—THe Socrety oF GRADUATE NURSES OF ALLEGHENY County held 
its monthly meeting on November 17. Isabel Chaytor gave a report of the state 
society. Sketches of the life and work of Florence Nightingale were read. 

THE ALLEGHENY GENERAL HospiTAL NuRSES’ ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION has 


elected to honorary membership the new superintendent of nurses, Gertrude 
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Muldrew, R.N. A delightful reception was given in her honor at the nurses’ 
home, on October 11. 

OPHELIA Rusu, class of 1894, Allegheny General Hospital, has been appointed 
a state tuberculosis nurse, with headquarters at Pittsburg. Ella J. Boyle, class 
of 1907, has been dangerously ill with appendicitis, but after a successful opera 
tion is recovering. 

THE HomaopatHic Hospitau opened its new nurses’ home on November 3. 
The building has accommodations for nearly 100 nurses and, in addition to the 
bedrooms, contains a large assembly-room, a parlor, and three rest-rooms. 

Pheenixville-—CONSTANCE VIRGINIA CURTIS, on August 15, resigned hei 
position as superintendent of the Phenixville Hospital, which she had filled for 
ten years, and accepted the position of superintendent of the Wilhenford Hos 
pital, of Augusta, Ga. Miss Curtis brought the Phenixville Hospital to a high 
standard, second to none of the smaller hospitals of the state, and her graduates 
have always been much desired. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting on Novembi 
1, when Helen Gardner, R.N., was re-elected president, and Nellie Reed, R.N., 
secretary. It was also decided that the Registered Nurses’ Club of Washington, 
the Graduate Nurses’ Association, and the Registry be united under one body 
of officers. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—TIHE BoarRp or TRUSTEES OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, 
at the regular meeting held October 11, appointed Miss E. M. Lawler superin 
tendent of nurses and principal of the training school. Miss Lawler is a graduate 
of the class of 1899, and has been acting superintendent of nurses since March 1, 
1910. For several years after graduation Miss Lawler filled the position of 
assistant to Miss Nutting, and later accepted a similar position in the Toronto 
General Hospital, after which time she was superintendent of the Niagara Falls 
Memorial Hospital, also superintendent of the training school. At the tim 
when Miss Lawler was called to her present position she was connected with 
the Tuberculosis League of Pittsburg, in charge of the entire nursing work. 

The following appointments on the nursing staff for 1910 and 1911 have 
been made by Miss Lawler: 

Assistant in charge of nurses’ home, Miss K. C. de Long, class 1893; hos 
pital assistants, Miss A. E. MacMahon, class 1903, Miss C. M. Dick, class 1899 
instructor, Miss E. J. Taylor, class 1907 (Hospital Economics, Teachers College 
N. Y., 1909); assistant instructor, Miss H. Bailey, class 1908 (Hospital 
Economies, Teachers College, N. Y., 1909); supervisor of surgical building, 
dispensary, and clinics, Miss A. Fitzgerald, class 1906; night superintendent, 
Miss E. Tyree, class 1907. Head nurses: private wards, women’s medical and 
surgical, Miss H. Holliday, class 1909 (Hospital Economics, Teachers College, 
N. Y., 1910); men’s medical and surgical, Miss: Elizabeth Thomas, class 1908; 
free wards, mens surgical, Miss C. French, class 1910; women’s surgical and 
medical, Miss M. Noyes, class 1910; men’s medical, Miss M. Allen, class 1910; 
women’s gynecological, Miss G. Lemmon, class 1910; maternity ward, Miss H 
Adams, class 1907; general operating-room, Miss H. Gross, class 1897; gyneco 


_ 
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logical operating-room, Miss M. Sansbury, class 1910; orthopedic clinic, visiting 
nurse, Miss E. Wood, class 1910; Phipps dispensary for tuberculosis, Miss N. 
Gould, class 1908, Miss A. Donaldson, class 1908. 

ANNIE M. CoLEMAN has become superintendent of nurses at the Hebrew 
Hospital. Miss Coleman was formerly superintendent of Saginaw General Hos- 
pital, Saginaw, Mich. 

Lypia HOLMAN, a graduate of Blockley, Philadelphia, who has been working 
among the mountaineers of North Carolina for eight years, addressed four 
meetings in Baltimore, during the last of October, for the purpose of interesting 
the public in the needs of these people. A Holman Association has been formed, 
with Dr. William H. Welch as president, and Ex-Governor Warfield as treasurer. 
It is hoped to make the work national in scope, with headquarters in various 
cities. The most urgent needs are an infirmary, with money for its maintenance, 
a doctor, nurses, social workers, and supplies. Mrs. Bloodgood, 904 North 
Charles Street, will receive donations and answer inquiries. 

[A full and interesting report of the Infant Mortality Congress, in Baltimore, 
received just as our pages are closing, will be given space in the next JOURNAL. | 


VIRGINIA 


THE GRADUATE NuRSES’ EXAMINING BoaRD OF VIRGINIA will begin the 
regular semi-annual examination of nurses in Charlottesville, at 9 A.M., on 
Wednesday, December 7, 1910. Application forms can be procured from the 
secretary, Mrs. 8. T. Hanger, Waverly Boulevard, Portsmouth, Va. Applications 
should be filed with the secretary, with fee of $5.00, ten days before the date of 
examination. 

Richmond.—T RicHMOND CLUB met at Memorial Hospital, 
October 27, subject for discussion, Nursing Contagious Diseases in the Country. 
A very good paper was read by Sallie Webb, and a general discussion followed. 
Light refreshments were served at the close of the business meeting. The club 
held its regular business session at the Retreat for the Sick, November 3, and 
was well attended. 

VirGINIA HospiraL ALUMN ASSOCIATION met at Virginia Hospital, Novem 


ber 1. The association will place on sale picture post cards of Virginia Hospital 
and the new University College Building, the proceeds to go toward establishing 
a bed for sick nurses in the tuberculosis camp and to the general sick nurse fund 
of the association. 

Naomi A. Stumons, class of 1904, Virginia Hospital, who has for some time 


been superintendent of Virginia Hospital and Training School, has resigned her 


position and sailed for Bermuda, November 19, to take a rest before assuming 
new duties. Miss Brickhouse, of Norfolk Union Protestant Hospital, will succeed 
Miss Simmons. Mary T. Lowery, class of 1906, Virginia Hospital, has also 


sailed for Bermuda. 

ANNIE GULLY, graduate of the Old Dominion Hospital, who has been operated 
on for appendicitis, has fully recovered and is back at her post of duty at the 
Nurses’ Settlement. 

St. LuKe’s Hospirau held its commencement exercises October 31, in the 
auditorium of Richmond College. <A class of seven graduated. The exercises 


were very interesting, one feature being an address by Rev. Mr. Forsythe on 
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the Life of Florence Nightingale. A reception and dance at the nurses’ home 
followed. 

SHELTERING ARMS HospiTaL held graduating exercises on November 11, at 
the Elks’ Home, for two graduates. 


Winchester.— WINCHESTER Memoriat Hospirat held graduating exercises 
Addresses were made by R. Gray 


on the evening of November 2, for five nurses. 


Williams and Dr. William 8. Love. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Tue SoutH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NuRSES held its fourth 
annual meeting in Sumter, on October 26 and 27, and elected the following 
officers: president, Mrs. E. W. Dobbs, Maysville; vice-presidents, K. C. McGrath, 
Charleston, A. Benson, Columbia; treasurer, A. E. Coogan, Charleston; secretary, 


Lula M. Davis, Sumter. The next annual meeting will be held in Columbia. 


OHIO 


THE OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES held its annual meeting 
at Columbus, October 18-19, at the Hotel Southern. A very interesting program 
had been arranged. The president in her address urged the members to enter 
into the meeting heartily, to express their views, and get the views of others; 
that this year was a memoyable one, it marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of the training school, and we could rejoice that Miss Nightingale lived 
to celebrate this event. To Florence Nightingale and to our own Isabel Hampton 
Robb, both of whom have gone from us, we owe all that we are as a profession. 

We have in Ohio a proposed bill for state registration, which stands fo 
the best, the three-year course with examination by a board of nurses, but wi 
do not want this bill passed until the nurses and training schools of Ohio come 
to a clearer understanding of our aims. The Red Cross Nursing Service is being 
organized in our state and will be a great educational factor, our state com 
mittee has been approved by the national and we stand ready to do our part. 

Qhio is doing her part in the cause of prevention; we have societies for 
prevention of tuberculosis, for the prevention of infant mortality, for the preven 
tion of blindness, an active committee on moral prophylaxis. Nurses are recog 
nized as invaluable workers along all these lines. The public is demanding a 
great deal of us. Let us be ready to meet our responsibilities. 

An interesting report of the thirteenth annual convention of the Nurses’ 
Associated Alumne of the United States was given by the delegate, Miss Mary 
Homer Greenwood. In the report of the educational committee it was recom 
mended, by the members of this committee, that the money now in the treasury 
belonging to this fund be used by the Ohio State Association as a contribution 
to the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Scholarship Fund. A committee of three 
was appointed by the chair: Elizabeth Allen, Mount Vernon, Ohio; Mabel Mor 
rison, Robinwood Hospital, Toledo, O.; Katherine Ellison, of Cincinnati; a 
committee to make individual collections for this fund. It was voted by the 
society to raise five hundred dollars or more for the Isabel Hampton Robb 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

The committee on reorganization of the state had an excellent report. The 
society realizes the need for further organization of enlarging the territory of 
local societies. Several papers were read on tuberculosis, hospital social service 
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and school nursing. The meetings were well attended and every one went away 
feeling encouraged and enthusiastic. 

Cleveland was chosen as the next place of meeting. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, Florence Bishop, Miami Valley 
Hospital, Dayton, O.; secretary, Matilda L. Johnson, 501 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O.; treasurer, Mary Echols, Massillion, O0.; Marie A. Lawson, Akron, O., 
Mary Gladwin, Akron, O., Jennie Tuttle, Columbus, O., M. A. Greenwood, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Mabel Morrison, Toledo, O., Katherine Mapes, Toledo, O. 

Matinpa L. JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 

Cincinnati.—TuHe JewisnH HosprraL ALuMNZ AssocraTIon held its first 
meeting of the season in the directors’ room of the hospital on November 4. 
An address of welcome by the president, Miss Pierce, was followed by a regular 
business meeting. The resignation of the treasurer, Miss H. Rose, was read and 
accepted with regret, and Miss F. Arnett was appointed to fill the vacancy. A 
number of the members joined the sick benefit fund. A committee was appointed 
to draft resolutions on the death of Pauline Frank, which occurred at the Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, N. Y., November 1. After the business meeting, all fortunate 
enough to be present listened with unabated interest to a charming paper on 
Florence Nightingale, read by Dr. McKee. 

THE JEWISH HosPITAL ALUMNZ ASSOCIATION issues its calendar for 1910-11, 
in green and white, the association colors, most interestingly and conveniently 
arranged for information and reference, and with well-selected quotations inter- 
spersed. The officers are: president, Elizabeth Pierce; vice-president, Hortense 
Rose; recording secretary, Ruth Ardill; corresponding secretary, Ernestine 
Mielziner; treasurer, Isabel Ardill. 

The programme follows: November 4, Remarks by the President—Welcom- 
ing New Members; Address—Miss Florence Nightingale, Dr. E. S. McKee. 
December 2, Short Readings—Current Events; Address, by a physician. January 
6, A Nurse in the General Clinic, H. Sanders; Address, by a physician, Feb- 
ruary 3, Short Readings—Current Events; Address—Nursing Ethics, Mary Hamer 
Greenwood. March 3, Letters from Some of Our Graduates in Other Cities. 
April 7, Private Nursing Problems—Informal Discussion; Paper—The Nurse in 
Fiction, Florence Williams. May 5, Reading, Ernestine Mielziner; Nursing in 
Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, Harriet Durham. June 2, Program 
to be arranged at the May meeting. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville.—THE ALUMNZ ASSOCIATION OF THE JOHN E. Norton INFIRMARY 
held its annual meeting on October 19, at the nurses’ home. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, Eliza Johnson; vice-presidents, 
Elizabeth S. Robertson, Grace C. James; secretary, Emma Isaacs, 922 South 
Sixth Street; treasurer, Louise Seauland; auditor, Russell Sprake. Seven new 
members were admitted. A social hour with refreshments followed the business 
meeting. 

Tue Deaconess’ HosprtaL ALUMN& held their monthly meeting on October 
3. It proved very interesting, a large number were present. After the business 
was transacted a social hour was spent, refreshments being served by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 
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MICHIGAN 


Lansing.—Jesste Leece, a nurse in the Northern Michigan 
Traverse City, has been appointed on the state board of registration of nurses to 
succeed Alfreda Maud Galbraith, of Cheboygan. 

Grand Rapids.—Tue ButTrerwortn HosprraL ALUMN2 AssoctaTion held 
its annual birthday party on November 7. It was the fourth anniversary of 


asylum, at 


the association, which now has thirty-five members. 

Tue AssociaTtep ALUMN2 OF BUTTERWORTH AND U. B. A. Hospirats had 
Dr. Caroline Hedger, of Chicago, to lecture, on the evening of November 9, under 
their auspices. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee.—Tue WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NoursEs held its 
regular monthly meeting November 1, in the Atheneum. Helen W. Kelly, presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order. It was voted that the rule of regular business 
be suspended and that the educational part of the program be taken up first. 
Dr. J. D. Madison addressed the meeting on The Modern Treatment of Typhoid 
Fever. The doctor paid special attention to the etiology and sources of the 
infection, and laid much stress on the duty of nurses to guard against the spread 
of the disease. Mr. Thomas MeMillan, chief of the North Point Pumping Station, 
gave a splendid talk on the chlorination method the city government employed to 
purify the water during the recent typhoid scare, although little credit is given 
that the water was the source of infection. Maud Menzie read a paper, written 
by Gladys McCune, on The Value of High Calorie Feeding of Typhoid Patients 
Treated in the Milwaukee County Hospital, Wauwatosa. Milwaukee and vicinity 
had an unusual run of typhoid during the summer months, and this program 
was selected with the object in view of giving the subject a free discussion in 
the meeting. The questions and answers, pertaining to different methods of 
disinfecting and disinfectants used by various nurses on private duty under all 
conditions, and especially among the poor, were interesting. It is to be regretted 
that more of the members could not be present to contribute and share this 
excellent program. On motion the meeting adjourned. 

TRINITY HosprTat ALUMN#® ASSOCIATION gave a banquet on the evening of 
November 10, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the school. Mary Lynch, 
one of the first graduates, was the guest of honor. 

Beloit.—Tne Bevorr Hosprrat Assocration held its second annual com- 
mencement on the evening of October 10, with three graduates, the parlors of 
the hospital being filled with interested friends. Dr. F. A. Thayer presided over 
the exercises and presented the diplomas, while the badges were presented by 
Addie F. Miner, superintendent of the hospital. The speaker of the evening was 
Isabel McIsaac, inter-state secretary of the Associated Alumne. 


ILLINOIS 
Tue Intinors State AssocraTion has appointed a committee to confer with 
the School of Civics and arrange for a course of lectures on questions of interest 
to social service workers. 
Chicago.—TuHe PRESBYTERIAN Hospttat’s old wing, which was the original 
building, erected in 1883, is being torn down, and will be replaced by a modern 
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structure. Adelaide Lewis, graduate of the University Hospital, Philadelphia, 
formerly. supervising nurse of the Presbyterian Hospital, and later superintendent 
of the Ravenswood Hospital, is now superintendent of the recently organized 
Presbyterian Hospital of New Orleans, Louisiana. Winifred G. McLeod, R.N., 
class of 1907, has been appointed as one of the surgical nurses at the Presby- 
terian Hospital. Minerva Wilson, R.N., class of 1907, has assumed the superin- 
tendency of the Bell Memoria] Hospital, Rosedale, Kansas. The hospital is about 
to erect a new $50,000 addition to be completed next fall. Gertrude Craig, R.N., 
class of 1908, is now chief nurse at the Jacksonville State Hospital, Jackson- 
ville, Lil. 

Mauve Mewnzier, class of 1909, Illinois Training School, has accepted the 
position of night supervisor at the Milwaukee County Hospital, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Mary B. Talcott has resigned as superintendent of nurses at the Peoria State 
Hospital, Peoria, to fill a similar position at the Frances Willard Hospital, 
Chicago. Addie Mullen has become superintendent of nurses at the Mary Thomp- 
son Hospital, Chicago. 

Mrs. NELLIE WELTER HAMILTON, class of 1896, who for many years has 
been employed by the government in various Indian Schools, was recently pro- 
moted to take charge of the Indian School at Riverside, Cal., which is the 
largest school of its kind. Sarah C. Ebersole, class of 1894, sails on January 25 
for Egypt; she will probably be gone three months. Misses McKelvey and 
McAlmon, both of the class of 1905, are nursing at the Ronquillo Hospital, 
Cananea, Somora, Mexico. 

EpitH M. Tonpro, class of 1906, Hahnemann Hospital, has charge of the 
surgical department in the Angelus Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dixon.—TueE Dixon Pustic HospiTa held graduating exercises for a class 
of five, on the evening of November 4, in the high school. An interesting address 
was given by Dr. Cook, of Mendota. The report of the school was read by 
Bertha Haines, one of the earliest graduates, who also administered the Hippo- 
cratic Oath. A reception followed at the nurses’ home. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—THE PREPARATORY COURS" FOR NURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
oF NortH Dakota began its work with the opening of the college year, Sep- 
tember 22. The course is similar to that given at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, and is of one year’s duration. At the end of the 
year, if the student has: successfully completed the courses of study specified 
in the curriculum and manifests an aptitude for the work of nursing, she will 
be admitted to one of the affiliated training schools for two years’ further study. 
At the expiration of that time, the successful student will receive from the 
University of North Dakota a diploma in nursing. The first semester offers 
the following courses: anatomy, physiology, hygiene, and sanitation, chemistry, 
dietetics, and psychology. The second semester: general bacteriology, chemical 
physiology, pharmacology, sociology, household and hospital economics, and prin- 
ciples of nursing. All courses are especially arranged and taught from the 
standpoint of a nurse, the latter two of the second semester and dietetics in the 
first, by the director of the course, Bertha Erdmann, R.N. Although this course 
is in connection with the College of Medicine, it is an integral part of the Univer- 
sity organization and under the control of the director, who is also a member of 
the faculty, , Four students have matriculated; they are enthusiastic, interested, 
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and doing good work» Among the affiliated institutions are, The Augustana and 
Presbyterian Hospitals, Chicago; Trinity Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Luke’s, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, New York City. Applicants 
must be at least eighteen years of age and have the equivalent of a first-class 
high school education. 

THE GRAND ForKS ORGANIZATION OF GRADUATE NuRsEs held its annual 
meeting on November 8, in the Y. W.C. A. rooms, electing the following officers: 
president, Bertha Erdmann, R.N.; vice-president, Bertha Senior; secretary, Emma 
Long, R.N.; treasurer, Maud McGregor; chairman of ways and means committee, 
Katherine Morgan, R.N.; chairman of entertainment committee, Anna Starr; 
chairman credential committee, Eliza McRae. The association is in splendid 
condition in regard to membership, the roster now showing the names of eighteen 
graduate nurses who make Grand Forks their headquarters, an increase of six 
over last year. Among matters of importance discussed was that of a course 
of lectures, also some informal entertaining to bring the nurses closer together. 


KANSAS 


Salina.—St. Barnasas HosPita is to open a training school for nurses 
with six pupils and a three years’ course. The superintendent is Tillie O’Donnell. 


NEBRASKA 

THe NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NurRsSES held a meeting 
in Omaha, October 17 and 18. Isabel MclIsaac, the inter-state secretary, gave 
an address at the meeting of the superintendents on Monday afternoon, at the 
home of Miss Louer, where the superintendents from the various schools 
from over the state were most delightfully and _ instructively enter- 
tained. On Monday evening, at the Y. W. C. A. assembly ‘room, Miss 
McIsaac addressed the pupil nurses of the training schools. This meeting was 
very largely attended by the superintendents and pupils in the uniforms of 
the various schools. No one present at this meeting will soon forget Miss 
McIsaac’s appeal for higher standards. She has a wonderful way of making 
each nurse feel her individual responsibility and a strong desire to live up 
to her best in the profession. A reception followed. The morning session 
on Tuesday was devoted to the annual business meeting, including the election 
of officers. Miss Anderson, of the M. E. Hospital, Omaha, was chosen president, 
to succeed Miss N. L. Dorsey, R. N., who has been the organizer and leader 
of the association since its beginning, and who is largely responsible for its 
success and growth; Miss Louer, of Omaha, was named first vice-president; 
Lillian B. Stuff, of Lincoln, secretary; Mary Ducker, of Omaha, treasurer; 
Miss Dorsey, Miss Wollgast, Miss Kelley, and Mrs. Pinkerton, directors. Lun- 
cheon in honor of Miss McIsaac was beautifully served at the Delft Tea Room. 

The afternoon session was addressed by Miss MclIsaac and again the nurses 
present received encourpgement and inspiration for broader usefulness in all 
of work. It was voted to hold the next meeting of the association in 
January, in Lincoln. 

The Nebraska State Association is enthusiastically working on the Isabel 
Hampton Robb Memorial Fund. 

Lincoln.—Miss H. J. Fisner, R.N., superintendent of the nurses’ training 
school at Green Gables Sanitarium, has taken an indefinite leave of absence, and 
will spend the time in more thoroughly equipping herself for her work. 
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THe Nurses’ EXAMINING Boarp oF NEBRASKA wishes to announce that 
after January 1, 1911, all nurses desiring to register in Nebraska will be required 
to pass the examination of the Board, with the exception of those meeting 
approval under the reciprocity clause. 


Tecumseh.—THE NEBRASKA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS met on 
October 24, 25, 26. Miss H. J. Fisher and Miss Lillian B. Stuff, of Lincoln, 
as delegates represented the State Association of Graduate Nurses. The report 
of the work of the association was very appreciatively received by this vast 
body of interested women. 

Omaha.—THE VISITING Nurse AssoctaTIon held its annual meeting at the 
Paxton Hotel parlors, on Wednesday, October 19. The officers for the coming 
years were elected. Great interest was taken in the report of the sick babies’ 
summer camp, in charge of Miss Dorsey. 


MISSOURI 

Tue Mtssourrt State Nurses’ AssociaTion held its annual meeting in St. 
Joseph, October 19, 20, and 21, at the Elks Club. The following officers were 
elected: president, Margaret McKinley, R.N., St. Louis; vice-presidents, Sallie 
Bryant, R.N., St. Joseph, Cornelia B. Seelye, R.N., Kansas City; recording 
secretary, Esther Cousley, R.N., St. Louis; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mabel C. 
L. Freytag, R.N., Graham; treasurer, Mary E. Stebbins, R.N., St. Louis. 
The following resolutions were passed: “ Resolved that the Missouri State 
Nurses’ Association most heartily endorse the movement having for its object 
the establishment of a National Department of Public Health, with a cabinet 
officer, and earnestly urge our Missouri senators and congressmen to support 
the’ proposition in the National Congress.” A copy of this resolution will+be 
sent to the United States senators and congressmen from Missouri, as well as 
to the state senators and representatives. A committee was appointed to confer 
with national and local Red Cross committees. A resolution was passed to 
affiliate with the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and a delegate 
elected to attend the eleventh annual conference of the board. A resolution 
was passed appropriating the sum of $50 to the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial. 
A delegate, Mary L. Baird, of St. Louis, was elected to the Nurses’ Associated 
Alumne meeting in Boston. She was given power to select a substitute in 
case of her own inability to attend. On account of the serious illness of the 
elected delegate last year, the State Association was not represented at 
the national meeting, a fact greatly regretted. The Ensworth Hospital Alumne 
gave a reception to the visitors at the nurses’ home on Wednesday evening. 
On Thursday morning the nurses were the guests of the physicians of St. 
Joseph on an automobile ride. Thursday night a banquet was given at the 
Hotel Robidoux, by the St. Joseph Graduate Nurses’ Association, and on 
Friday a luncheon was given at the Elks Club, by the St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Alumne. All of these functions were delightful and were greatly enjoyed by 
the guests. 

Kansas City——Tue Kansas City Grapuate Nurses’ ASSOCIATION resumed 
its regular meetings on October 5. Reports from the various committees were 
submitted. The report of the registrar showed the central directory to be doing 
good work. Mrs. Lydi T. Dickson and Mary E. Murray were elected delegates 
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to the annual convention of the Missouri State Nurses’ Association at St. 
Joseph, October 19-21. It was voted to have the association take charge of 
Union Depot on November 19, the annual tag day of Hospital Day Association. 
The collection of the association at Union Station last tag day was the largest 
of the city, the association was asked to again take charge of the station. 
The possibility of establishing a sick benefit fund was discussed informally. It 
is hoped to do something definite along this line in the near future. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—TuHeE CoLtorapo FUEL AND Company issues its report for 1909 
and 1910 of the medical and sociological departments, and it is, as usual, 
a beautifully illustrated and interesting booklet, giving full information in 
regard to Minnequa Hospital and its training school. A monthly bulletin is 
published by the company for distribution among the employees, giving needed 
suggestions and items of interest. 


WYOMING 
THe WyYomInG STATE BOARD oF Nurse EXAMINERS will hold examinations 


for registration on December 1, in the following cities: Cheyenne, Miss 8. J. 
McKenzie; Rock Springs, Mrs. J. E. Mills; Sheridan, Mrs. Amy E. Miller. 


TEXAS 


San Antonio.—THE Boarp or Nurse EXAmtiners held its semi-annual ses- 
sion, October 26 and 27, at the Menger Hotel. During the year and a half 
of its existence, 375 nurses have been registered. Miss Young, of Austin, has 
recently resigned from the board and her successor has not yet been appointed. 

A CENTRAL DIRECTORY has been established by the nurses of the city, with 
Mildred M. McKnight as registrar. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—Tue Kine County ASSOCIATION oF GRADUATE Nurses held its 
annual meeting in the Assembly Hall, Henry Building, November 7, 1910, with 
thirty-six members and four visitors present. The meeting was called to orde 
at 3 p.M., by the president, Miss Loomis. Minutes of the previous meeting read 
and approved. Report of the registry and of the executive committee read and 
ordered placed on file. Report of the Seattle Federation of Women’s Club was 
given by Mrs. Hawley. No report was received from the building committee. 
The secretary read her annual report. The treasurer’s annual report was given 
by Mrs. Pearson. The registrar gave her annual report. <A letter was read 
from the secretary of the Y. W. C. A., inviting the members to attend a 
Bible Class, to be held in room 300, Y. M. C. A. Building, every Thursday 
fortnight, at 10 a.m. Seventeen applications for membership were accepted. 
The election of officers for the new year being next in order, the president 
appointed Miss Durkin and Miss Holmes to assist the secretary. The voting 
resulted as follows: president, May S. Loomis, 49, Mrs. Irene Farrall, 31; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Annie G. Green, 59, Laura Atkinson, 21; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Edith M. Hickey, 28, Lucy J. Pringle, 51; secretary, 
Caroline Trimble, 40, Maud Taft, 39; assistant secretary, M. A. Renwick, 41, 
Cora Gillespie, 39; treasurer, Mrs. C. F. Pearson, 79; board of trustees, 
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3 yr. term, Mrs. Eva C. Murray, 35, Margaret Durkin, 43, Josie Brown, 49, 
Bessie Murphy, 45, Lillian Lacore, 28, Mrs. Edna Robinson, 39; 2 yr. term, 
Alice Kershaw, 36, Mrs. F. J. Carver, 34; Belle Record, 40; Mrs. Bessie 
Davies, 54, Katherine Major, 39, Margaret Rice, 36; 1 yr. term, Barbara Keast, 
49, Elizabeth Ore, 32, A. L. Humphries, 21, Lillian Carter, 51, Mrs. A. G. 
Mapleton, 25, L. MacMillan, 59. 

The president declared the officers elected as follows: president, May S. 
Loomis; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. G. Green, Lucy J. Pringle; secretary, Caroline 
Trimble; assistant secretary, M. A. Renwick; treasurer, Mrs. C. F. Pearson; 
board of trustees, 3 yr. term, Josie Brown, Bessie Murphy, Margaret Durkin; 
2 yr. term, Mrs. Bessie Davies, Belle Record, Katherine Major; 1 yr. term, 
L. MacMillan, Barbara Keast, Lillian Carter. On motion .of Mrs. Hawley, 
seconded by Mrs. Green, Isabel McIsaac, of Benton Harbor, Mich., Genevieve 
Cooke, of San Francisco, and Jennie Gasser, visiting deaconess nurse, of Seattle, 
were elected honorary members of the association. Katherine Major was ap- 
pointed building trustee to the Seattle Federation of Women’s Club. 

The members were pleased to have with them Isabel Mclsaac, national 
inter-state secretary, who addressed the meeting on the work of the Red 
Cross society, and urged the members to enroll. A rising vote of thanks 
was tendered Miss MacMillan, the retiring secretary. The nurses are reminded 
that they can obtain the Florence Nightingale post cards, by applying to the 
registrar, Miss MacMillan, also copies of Miss Fieldes’ pamphlet on “ Moral 
Prophylaxis.” Meeting adjourned at 5 P.M. 

LUELLA M. Davis, a graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., 
and a member of the King County Association of Graduate Nurses, Seattle, 
has been appointed anesthetizer and bacteriologist for Drs. Rininger and Lam- 
son. The many friends of Miss Margaret Rice will be pleased to learn that 
she has greatly improved in health since her sojourn in the east. 

Miss Isabel MclIsaac, national inter-state secretary, was the guest of the 
King County Association of Graduate Nurses, from Oct. 29 to November 4, 
and from November 7 to November 10. On Sunday, October 30, she was enter- 
tained at dinner, by Mrs. A. G. Green, matron of the Kenny Home, at Fauntelroy 
Park. Other guests included Miss Loomis, Miss Gillespie, and Miss MacMillan. 
Monday, October 31, she was the guest of honor at a reception given by the 
members of the King County Association, at the 8S. G. H. nurses’ home, from 
3 to 5 p.m. After the reception Miss MclIsaac met with superintendents of the 
different training schools in the city. On Tuesday, November 1, she was 
entertained at luncheon, by Mrs. Eva C. Murray, at her home on Fifteenth 
Avenue, to meet the school nurses, Mrs. Hickey, Miss Durkin, and Miss Trimble. 
On Tuesday, at 8 P.M., she addressed an audience of nearly 300 nurses, both 
graduates and nurses-in-training, at the Methodist Church. She spoke for an 
hour on the need of organization, state registration, central registries, Red 
Cross society, and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Nursine. She also paid tribute 
to the memory of the late Mrs. Hunter Robb. On Wednesday, November 2, 
she was the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Hawley, for an automobile ride through 
the city in the afternoon, and was entertained informally in the evening to 
meet the graduates of the Illinois Training School, who reside in the city. On 
Monday, November 7, she addressed a meeting of the King County Association 


of Graduate Nurses, and on Tuesday, November 8, was entertained at dinner 
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by Miss Hall, superintendent of the Seattle General Hospital. On Wednesday, 
November 9, she was entertained informally at afternoon tea by Miss Renwick 
and Miss MacMillan. Other guests were Miss Hall, Miss Pringle, Mrs. Green, 
Mrs. Hawley, Mrs. Pearson, and Miss Loomis. Later she attended a dinner 
given by the Illinois Training School graduates, in the private dining-room at 
the Lincoln Hotel. During her stay in Seattle, Miss Mclsaac was the guest 
of Dr. and Mrs. Hawley. Miss Mclsaac was the guest of Mrs. Bessie Davies, 
on Wednesday, and visited the Riverton Tuberculosis Hospital. Miss Melsaac 
made mention of Seattle’s beautiful location, comparing its beauty of situation 
to that of Constantinople. 

Tacoma.—TuHeE Pierce County GRADUATE NuRSE ASSOCIATION, also the 
under-graduates from the F. C. Paddock, and St. Joseph’s Hospitals, were 
well represented on the evening of November 3, in the nurses’ home of the 
F. C. Paddock Hospital, to listen to a most practical talk on “ Organization 
among Graduate Nurses,” given by Isabel Mclsaac, of Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
It was a pleasure to have this talented nurse with them, and they believe 
that her thoughtful address will bring good results in this county. Miss Edith 
Weller, of the Northern Pacific Hospital, Mrs. Etta B. Cummings, and Miss 
Anna M. Juergens, of the County Hospital, all had the pleasure of entertaining 
Miss McIsaac while she was here. 

THE GRADUATE NuRSE ASsocIATION held the regular monthly meeting in 
the nurses’ home of the F. C. Paddock Hospital, on November 7, at 8 pP.M., 
with thirty-four members present. Minutes of last meeting read and approved. 
Treasurer’s report accepted as read. Report of standing committee given by 
Edith Weller. Report of committee on uniting with the “ president’s council ” 
was laid over until the next meeting. Seven applications for membership 
were received and accepted. Dr. Quevli, one of the city’s prominent physicians, 
gave an interesting talk on “Tuberculosis,” 
subject. 

This being the meeting for the annual election of officers to serve during 
the following year, the president appointed a committee, consisting of Misses 
Campbell, Helder, and Delgard to collect the cards, and count the votes. Helen 
Yuill, one of the nominees for president, wished her name withdrawn, and 
asked that Edith Weller be given a unanimous vote for president, which was 
done. The other officers elected were: vice-president, Anna M. Juergens; secre- 
tary, Maud Curry; treasurer, Mrs. Etta B. Cummings; board of censors, 
Misses Powell, Morris, Johnston, Driscoll, and Hayes. Adjourned to meet 


he being an authority on this 


December 5. 

Spokane.—Isaset McIsaac, inter-state secretary, addressed the nurses. of 
the city on October 27. 

Walla Walla—Tue Watts Hospirat graduated four nurses on 
November 2, this being the sixth class. 


CANADA 
Ottawa.—Tue Lapy Srantey INSTITUTE TRAINING ScHooL For NuRsEs has 
recently had organized by the superintendent of nurses, Mary A. Cotton, a 
“Court of Honor.” It has for its members all pupils in training and its 
object is to make them self-governing, responsible members of the school, depend- 
ent upon themselves for the maintenance of all that is just and in keeping with 
standard requirements. 
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Toronto.—Grace A. Hopeson has resigned the position of superintendent 
of the Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, Washington, D. C., and will 
be at her home, 18 Foxbar Road, College Heights, for the winter. 


BIRTHS 


In October, to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Judson, a son. Mrs. Judson was 
Mabel B. Reazor, class of 1905, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia. 

On July 26, to Mr. and Mrs. William Wilson, a son. Mrs. Wilson was 
Anne B. Miller, class of 1897, Presbyterian Hospitai, Philadelphia. 

On October 31, to Mr. and Mrs. Howard Moore, a sor, Robert Stuart. 
Mrs. Moore was Alberta Webb, class of 1909, Allegheny General Hospital. 

On October 2, to Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Whittaker, a daughter, Helen Louise. 
Mrs. Whittaker was Nellie Ullery, class of 1909, Allegheny General Hospital. 

On September 23, to Mr. and Mrs. Morris W. Rudderow, a daughter. 
Mrs. Rudderow was Mary B. Cameron, class of 1904, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

On September 27, a son to Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, of Montclair, 
N. J. Mrs. Wilson was Mrs. Lemrow, a graduate of the Orange Training 
School for Nurses. 


MARRIAGES 


On October 19, in Seattle, Washington, Mary «. Rosé to James R. Yocum, 
M.D. 

On October 12, in Chicago, Katherine Carlin, class of 1900, Illinois Train- 
ing School, to Jeremiah Hongan. 

On October 11, Julie Olson, class of 1909, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
to Herman Reque, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On October 15, at Stoughton, Mich., Alma M. Kittilson, class of 1909, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, to Adolph E. Aupse. 

BerTHA C. DECKER, class of 1908, Long Island College Hospital, to Rev. Harry 
P. Miller. Mr. and Mrs. Miller will live in Brooklyn. 

On September 15, Nellie C. Myers, class of 1908, Hahnemann Hospital, 
Chicago, to Paul M. Cliver, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Cliver will live in Chicago. 

On October 8, Marguerite Venve, class of 1903, Hahnemann Hospital, 
Chicago, to John C. Reeder. Mr. and Mrs. Reeder will live in Gilman, Il. 

ANNA CHAPMAN, class of 1905, [Illinois Training School, to Bernard Joseph 
O’Neill, Jr.. M.D. Dr. and Mrs. O’Neill will live at 1420 Seventh Street, 
San Diego, Cal. 

On September 3, at Calgary, Mary Thompson, a graduate of the Malden 
Hospital, Malden, Mass., to James McGuire. Mr. and Mrs. McGuire will 
live at Alix, Alta. 

On October 20, at Seattle, Wash., Edith Tyrell, graduate of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, San Francisco, to Phipps Brooks. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks will reside 
at Red Bluff, Cal. 

On November 9, at London, Ontario, Canada, Agnes Ferguson, class of 1906, 
Illinois Training School, to James Shepherd. Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd will live 
in Imlay, Michigan. 

On October 25, at Reading, Pennsylvania, Lillian Bitting, class of 1907, 
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Germantown Hospital, to Alexander Whitaker. Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker will 
live at York, Penna. 

On September 22, in New York, Elizabeth Belle Hocknel, class of 1908, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, to Ralph Nicholls. Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls 
will live in New York. 

On September 11, at Victoria, B. C., Kate Gilman, a graduate of the Seattle 
General Hospital, Seattle, Wash., to E. C. Lowry, of Seattle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowry will live at West Seattle. 

On August 24, at Glencoe, Canada, Cecelia J. McKinnon, class of 1907, 
Allegheny General Hospital, to Dr. Meredith. Dr. and Mrs. Meredith will 
live at 6371 Aurelia Street, Pittsburg. 

On September 7, at Centreville, Md., Mary McIntire Wilson, class of 
1907, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, to Jacob Wheeler Bird, M.D. Dr. 
and Mrs. Bird will live at Sandy Spring, Md. 

On November 12, at her home, Bernice C. Conger, R.N., class of 1904 
Hahnemann Hospital, Scranton, Pa., to Elwood L. Davis, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. 
Davis sailed on November 26 en route to Machakos, British East Africa, where 
Dr. Davis expects to establish a hospital in connection with the Africa Inland 
Mission. For the past year Mrs. Davis has been superintendent of The Reading 
Homeopathic Hospital. 


DEATHS 


In September, Mrs. Rathburn, class of 1903, Long Island College Hospital. 

In September, Harriet Drake, class of 1889, Long Island College Hospital. 

In September, suddenly, Mrs. Nicolene Neilson, class of 1898, Long Island 
College Hospital. 

On September 30, Alice Lucrecia Weed, class of 1905, Chester County 
Hospital Training School. 

On September 24, at West Chester, Pa., Rebecca Ann Irwin, class of 1905, 
Chester County Hospital Training School. 

On October 15, in New York City, Nelle Hackes, class of 1904, New York 
Post Graduate Hospital, and a member of the alumnz association of the school. 

On August 6, Professor Charles Jewett, who for many years held the 
chairs of obstetrics and gynecology at Long Island College Hospital. He was 
an honorary member of the Nurses’ Alumne Association of the hospital. 

On November 10, at the Ottawa General Hospital, Ottawa, Canada, Clarissa 
A. M. G. Baldwin, class of 1890, Boston City Hospital. Miss Baldwin was 
ill for over a year from a most distressing, incurable disease. She is held in 
loving remembrance by her friends. 

On November 1, at the House of Providence Hospital, Detroit, Mary E. 
Feenan, of typhoid fever. Miss Feenan was a graduate of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
class of 1902, and an honored and valuable member of the Wayne County 
Graduate Nurses’ Association, faithful and indefatigable in her work. 

On October 22, at her home in West Bridgewater, Pa., Mrs. J. E. Long, 
who was Mary E. Ramsey, class of 1906, Allegheny General Hospital. Mrs. 


Long died of pericarditis, after an illness of only a few hours, leaving a five 
weeks’ old daughter. The shock to her relatives and numerous friends is very 
great. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN CHARGE OF 


M. E. CAMERON 


GYNZCOLOGyY FOR NouRsEs, aND GyNZcoLoGIcAL NuRSING. By 
Comyus Berkeley, B.A., M.B., B.C., Cantab., F.R.C.P. London, 
M.R.C.S. England, Obstetrical Physician to the Middlesex Hospital ; 
Senior Physician to the City of London Lying-In Hospital. Surgeon 
to In-Patients, Chelsea Hospital for Women; Examiner in Mid- 
wifery and Diseases of Women to Oxford University and to the 
Conjoint Board of England. Price 2s. 6d. Published by The 
Scientific Press, Ltd., 28 and 29 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 

This is one of those little books which come to us from time to time 
from our English cousins. Like many others from the same source, 
it is of little value in this country, where the subject is much more 
thoroughly dealt with than in Mr. Comyus Berkeley’s little book. 

The first half of the book gives a list of organs, genital, of the 
female human body, with a brief description which presupposes a 
terrible ignorance on the part of the student nurse, which the writer 
approves apparently, as he refrains from imparting other than the 
most obvious facts relating to them. Following is a list of the disorders 
peculiar to women, with notes of the causes and, in some instances, 
hints indicative of the treatment. As these sometimes consist of argu- 
ments for and against operative treatment, it is needless to state they 
do not interest the nurse student. 

The second part of the book, which treats of the nursing in 
gynzcology, is of more interest to the nurse, only, however, as it serves 
to mark the contrast of technical procedure in the operating rooms of 
England and America. 


OssteTRIcCAL Nurstne ror Nurses AND StupeNnts. By Henry Enos 
Tuly, A.B., M.D. Price, $1.50. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

The second edition of this little book, which made many friends 
for itself in its earlier edition, is a good deal changed from the text of 
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its first edition. It contains a brief review of the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the female generative organs, the order of procedure throughout 
pregnancy, labor, and the nursing of the puerperal period, the care of 
the infant, and of the patient during obstetrical complications, with 
an appendix on the making of solutions and the technic of sterilization. 


Four Epocus or Lire. By Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie, M.D., Ph.M. 
Greaves Publishing Co., New York City. 

Dr. Hamilton-Muncie has evidently learned by experience how hard 
a matter it is to induce people to read, and encourage the reading of books 
dealing with the sex question. In her present volume she presents the 
subject very slightly disguised as a story, a romance if you like, embodying 
the life of two young graduates from a medical school, who, having 
taken time to fall deeply in love with each other while in pursuit of scien- 
tific training and medical degrees, decide to start in life as partners 
in their profession and also as man and wife. “ Aunt Mehitabel” is 
made to utter all the disagreeable warnings which are supposed to be 
right and proper for the occasion; but they persist, in spite of such 
grim facts as invisible means of support, youth, inexperience, lack of 
patients, but they turn some of these things to account, and bring in 
others which Aunt Mehitabel counted of no value, and so they start in 
to face life together. 

The story suffers terribly at the expense of the burden it is made to 
carry of hospital cases, college lectures, lectures to the Y.M.C.A., school- 
boards, and what not; lectures that bear the actual purpose of the book, 
and which deal with the sex question and its presentation to children and 
young people in a most able manner. For those who wish to present to 
their children the true principles of life there could be no more unique 
and beautiful early teaching than the spring time nature stories, telling 
of “father stamen and mother pistil” and the wee seed babies rocked 
in their tiny cradles; the story of the “ Bean-baby,” “the Pea-baby;” 
the stories that the March wind brought of “ little Miss Hepatica and her 
sister Miss Anemone;” the comments of “ Mr. Birch;” “The story of 
the Marsh Marigold;” “ About the furry hoods and golden hair of 
the Pussy Willow babies; and how the Dandelion lost his hair.” These 
for the first lessons, to be followed, as the children grow, by stories of 
how the wee fishes are born; of little Miss Stickleback, of the “ Frogs 
and Tadpoles; ” “ Mrs. Oriole discusses parental duties with Mr. and Mrs. 
Blue-jay;” “Mr. Robin’s care of his wife and children;” “ Mother 
Nature’s carefulness.” 

When the wee twin brother and sister have acquired an intelligent 
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idea of the reproduction of living things, they are promoted to share 
with their father and mother the responsibility and expectation of a 
possible increase in the family circle, and are informed of a baby sister 
or brother who is to come to them later. The news affects them, as one 
might expect, quite differently; the girl at once claiming the privilege 
of sharing in the mothering, helping to make the tiny clothes, etc., the 
boy awaking to a sense of his responsibility, the chivalry in him touched 
to the quick, and the “ man-soul ” aroused. 

With the education of the twins the author unfolds her scheme for 
the education of boys and girls: Co-education, with a year longer for the 
girl to complete the same course as her brother, in order to allow three 
days off in each month for the girl. The author advocates rest from all 
mental activity during menstrual days, substituting on those days con- 
genial and amusing, but passive occupations. When the governess voices 
an objection to this manner of pursuing a preparatory college course, the 
father answers that whether the time be long or short, it will bestow 
upon the girl powers of endurance, and a strong body, so that what she 
may lose in time for study now, will be atoned for by extension of youth 
and unimpaired mentality at the far end of her life.” 

For the boy, his mother claims a co-educational institution particu- 
larly important. “ Lewis has always been taught that nothing so marks 
the true gentleman as courtesy toward the opposite sex, and we cannot 
afford to have him attend a college where this teaching will be lessened 
through association with the masculine element only.” “ Each sex needs 
association with the other for an all-round development of faculties. It 
is true that in certain studies girls excel, while boys show greater aptitude 
in others. These differences are again a result of accumulative inheri- 
tance, resulting from environment. They are rapidly being outgrown and 
will soon reach the level of individual differences rather than sex differ- 
ences, as they are now supposed to be.” So they are sent off to a co- 
educational college, the boy and the girl as well, in spite of the protest of 
Aunt Mehitabel who voices the prejudice of popular opinion in a stern 
remonstrance: “ Better put her in a school where she will study books 
instead of boys. She’ll be getting engaged by the time she graduates 
if you put her into what you call a ‘co-educational college.’ ” 

Aunt Mehitabel’s counsel goes unheeded, and the girl goes to college 
and repeats her mother’s history by graduating and at once adopting 
matrimony as a calling; so strong is heredity. In fact, there is every 
reason to believe that her mother looked ahead to just such a culmination 
of her educative plans and very much favored the idea of her daughter 
choosing a husband from among her own equals in points of age, intelli- 
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gence, and education. So the story of the book ends where it com- 
mences, with two young people starting out to meet the four epochs in 
life: Infancy, Childhood, Adolescence, and Maturity. 

The story is, however, only the bait with which to catch the reader. 
By far the most valuable part of the book is contained in the early lessons 
to the young children and the later lectures to high school boys and 
girls and young men and women. Dr. Muncie is in favor of more drastic 
treatment of the danger to public health and morals which our present 
laws and established customs permit. Among radical changes she advo- 
cates the reporting of venereal diseases as infectious diseases are re- 
ported, and the insistence of a certificate of health for all applicants for 
a marriage license. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING COMPANY. 
President, |saseL Mcisaac, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Secretary, Saran E. Sty, 184 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 
President, Mary M. Ripptg, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Secretary, Mary W. McKeEcuNig, 423 West 118th Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting to be held in Boston, 1911. 
THE NURSES’ ASSOCIATED ALUMNA OF THE UNITED STATES. 
President, Jang A. DeLano, R.N., Surgeon-General’s Office, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Aunes G. Deans, City Hospital, Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Inter-State Secretary, |lsaBEL Mclsaac, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Treasurer, Mus. C. V. Twiss, R.N., 419 West 144th Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting to be held in Boston, 1911. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS, U. 8S. A. 
Jane A. Detano, R.N., Surgeon-General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
NAVY NURSE CORPS, U. 8. N. 


EstHEer Voornees Hasson, R.N., Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department 
of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


HOSPITAL ECONOMICS COURSE, TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 
Director, M. ADELAIDE NuTTING, R.N., 417 West 118th Street, New York City. 
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WEST VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 


President, Mrs. Grorce Lounspery, 1119 Lee Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. J. Streetz, 5 Hubbard Court, Charleston, W. Va. 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
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COLORADO. 


President, Laura A. Brgorort, R.N., Minnequa Hospital, Pueblo, Col. 
Secretary, Magy B. Eyre, R.N., 1942 Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Col. 


COON NECTICUT. 
President, Emma L. Stowe, New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, R. ALBauGH, R.N., Pleasant Valley, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
President, Liry Kanety, R.N., 1723 G. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary, KarHering Dove ass, R.N., 320 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D.C. 
GEORGIA. 
President, ELLa M. JoHNSTONE, R.N., 309 West Thirty-fifth Street, Savannah, Ga. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Emity R. Denpy, R.N., 822 Greene Street, Augusta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS. 
President, BENa M. HENpERSON, R.N., Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ANNA HANRAHAN, R.N., Room 625, 79 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 
INDIANA, 
President, L. M. Cox, R.N., Elizabethtown, Ind. 
Secretary, EpNa Humpurey, R.N., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


IOWA. 


President, Grorce E. Decker, M.D., Davenport, Iowa. 
Secretary, GurtForp H. Sumner, M.D., Capitol Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MARYLAND. 
President, Mary C. Packarp, 27 North Carey Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, Mrs. Exizapern G. P. Hurst, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mary M. Rippie, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Secretary, Epwin B. Harvey, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN, 
President, EvizapetTH G. FLaws, Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Secretary, F. W. SHumway, M.D., Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 
President, Entra P. RommeEt, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, HELEN M. WapswortnH, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue, South, Minneapolis. 


Minn. 
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MISSOUBI. 
President, CHARLOTTE B. ForresTeR, 7600 Wornall Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. FANNIE EK. S. SmirH, 7600 Wornall Road, Kansaz 
City, Mo. 


NEBRASKA, 


President, Nancy L. Dorsey, R.N., 2206 South 32d Street, Omaha. 
Secretary, LILLIAN B. Srurr, R.N., 434 South 28th Street, Lincoln. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
President, BLANCHE M. TruESDELL, R.N., Cottage Hospital, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary, Ina A. Nutter, R.N., Franklin Hospital, Franklin, N. H. 


NEW YORK. 
President, Lina LigHTBOUBNE, R.N., Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse 


N. Y. 
Secretary, ExizaBeta Hircucocs, R.N., 265 Henry Street, New York, N. ¥ 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
President, CLEONE Hosss, R.N., Greensboro, N. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ANNE Frrauson, R.N., Statesville, N. C. 


OKLAHOMA, 


President, MarTHA RANDALL, R.N., 106 East 5th Street, Oklahoma City, Okle 
Seeretary, Mrs. Margaret H. Watters, Muskogee, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


President, S. HiGgHBEE, M.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ALBERT E. BLACKBURN, M.D., 3813 Powelton Avenue, Phila 


delphia, Pa. 
TEXAS. 
President, Mrs. Forrest M. Beaty, R.N., 1220 Hemphill Street, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
Secretary, Ciara L. Suackrorp, John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, Tex 
VIRGINIA. 
President, Saran H. Casaniss, 201 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary, Mas. S. T. Hancer, 7 Waverly Boulevard, Portamouth, Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
President, Dr. L. V. Guturiz, Huntington, W. Va. 
Secretary, Da. Lounsserr, Charleston, W. Va. 
WASHINGTON. 


President, Auprey F’. Waymrre, R.N., 704 California Avenue, Pullman, Wash. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. HAwLey, R.N., 718 East Howell Street, Seattle, 


Wash. 


WYOMING, 


President, 8. J. McKexzim, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Secretary, Amy E. Mitigr, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


